

















MILEs GrimsBy IN SLINGS. , 


SEA AND SHORE; 
_ OR, Za 
THE TRAMPS OF A TRAVELLER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER. IX. 

IN WHICH PHIL’ TAKES MILES GRIMSBY AND 
OTHERS ON BOARD THE BLANCHE. 
A$’ the gale was blowing less fiercely. now, 
I brought the Blanche. over on the other 


tack, and lowered the port quarter boat into 


the water, with another crew. under Butters to, 





aT” 
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assist in bringing off the people of the: White- 


wing. -T was delighted with ;the working. of 
our boats, for they had been purchased at :my 
suggestion. I did not like.the: light. and.frail 
structures, which answered very. weil. for.ordi- 
nary yachting, and they had been .discarded. 
I. could, not help. thinking. that. the..present 
safety of our owner was in some measure due 
to the.excellent’character of our boats, for the 
cockle shells we had left in New York, in which 
two .men’ .pulled four: oats .double-handed, 
could. not ‘have .been very . serviceable in. the 
raging |sea-that. now -prevailed.: .. The. port 
quarter-boat. behaved quite as iwell las ‘the; oth- 


er,.under:the. skilful management of Butters; 
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and I could see no reason why every man on 
the wreck should not be saved. , 

But all this time I was nursing my indigna- 
tion against Miles Grimsby and the officers of 
the Whitewing for their infamous conduct to- 
wards Larry. Miles had been utterly treacher- 
ous, and I had lost all hope of any recon- 
ciliation between the cousins, if I had ever 
cherished any. While I was considering the 
subject, and trying to feel like a Christian 
towards our enemy, Larry, who had gone be- 
low to obtain dry clothing, came on deck. I 
had hardly spoken a word with him yet about 
the events which had transpired since we 
parted in New York Bay. It was enough for 
the present that he was safe; and I was deter- 
mined that he should not again trust himself, 
even for an instant, in the hands of his wicked 
cousin. 

‘*T hope you are doing all you can to save 
the people of the Whitewing, Phil,” said he. 

**] am; but I am willing to own that I 
haven’t much heart in the job,” I replied. 

‘Why not?” 

‘‘Because Miles has been so infamously 
treacherous to you. Why, the wretch locked 
you up in yourroom sothat you might perish 
there, like a felon in his cell.” 

‘* You are a little too fast, Phil. He didn’t 
do that. But suppose: he had done it, and 
suppose I had been drowned when the yacht 
first struck; would it have been any the less 
your duty to save Miles and the crew of the 
Whitewing? Will you answer this conun- 
drum?” 

‘Of course it would have been my duty to 
save all the survivors; but I should not have 
relished the undertaking half so well as if they 
were honest men.” 

‘*Perhaps not. I have been more afraid of 
losing my soul than of losing my body. I 
have been !ocked up in that state-room for two 
days. The only book I had was the Bible, for 
I found one in the room, placed there by a 
Bible Society, as I learned by the jinscription 
on the cover, When we get to London, I’m 
going to give a thousand pounds to that soci- 
ety, for those two days with the Bible did me 
more good than all the reading I ever did be- 
fore in my life.” 

‘* But we have read the Bible a great deal 
together.” 

“T know that. But you see, Phil, it was the 
peculiar circumstances that forced its blessed 
truths right home to my conscience and to my 
heart. In London, Liverpool, and elsewhere, 
I have seen these same Bibles in the rooms of 
the hotels, and have even read them; but I was 
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not exactly in the mood to be influenced by the 
teachings of the book, as I have been for the 
last two days. I used to think it was all non- 
sense to put the Bible in steamboats, hotels, 
and other public places, for my observation 
was, that no one ever looked into them, un- 
less it were pious people, who always car- 
ried it with them. But if one in ten thousand 
of those distributed affords as much comfort 
and consolation to a single reader as mine 
did to me, it is a splendid interest on the in- 
vestment.” 

I was astonished at the remarks of my friend 
at such a time; and I confess that they mod- 
erated my indignation towards Miles and his 
companions. But I had not time to consider 
his views then, for Mr. Spelter’s boat was ap- 
proaching, and it was necessary to get the 
Blanche in position for taking her passen- 
gers on board. In the stern-sheets sat Miles 
Grimsby, holding on with both hands like a 
frightened child. The boat came up under 
the stern of the yacht, and the bow-man seized 
the rope which was thrown tohim. The Eng- 
lish sailors came up without difficulty, but 
Miles was clumsy and unskilful. After the 
first trial he dropped down into the boat, una- 
ble to climb up the rope to the main boom. 

‘‘Up with you,” shouted Mr. Spelter, savage- 
ly. ‘‘ Don’t keep us waiting here all day.” 

‘*Not a word, Mr. Spelter!” Larry inter- 
posed, warmly. ‘‘ Don’t you see he can’t climb 
that rope?” 

‘‘Then let him go overboard, and be hanged 
to him,” responded the indignant mate. 

** Save me! save me!” moaned Miles, terri- 
fied still more by the harsh words of the mate. 

“If you let him go overboard, Mr. Spelter, 
I'll discharge you,” ctied Larry. ‘* Come, 
Phil, what is to be done? We must get Miles 
on board, if we don’t anybody else.” 

* All right; we can get him on board easily 
enough,” I replied. 

I sent a hand out on the boom with a snatch- 
block, which I directed him to make fast to 
the topping-lift. A rope was passed through 
this block, and one end lowered into the boat, 
the other end leading to the quarter-deck. 

‘‘Maké a sling in the rope, Mr. Spelter,” I 
called to the mate; “‘see that everything is 
secure, and get him into it.” 

The mate quickly obeyed my order, and in 
a moment Miles was seated in the sling, hold- 
ing on at the rope with his hands. 

“* Now, walk away,” I added to the men on 
the quarter-deck who had been stationed at 
the rope. ‘Steady! Don’t hurry.” 

I went out on the boom myself, and swayed 
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off the rope, so that Miles might not be 
jammed on the spar, and in a moment he was 
hauled up to the topping-lift. 

‘* Lower away,” I continued, taking the feet 
of Miles and separating them, so that he came 
down astride of the boom. ‘* Now work your- 
self in-board, Mr. Grimsby.” . 

I kept behind him, and held him so that the 
violent motion of the Blanche should not un- 
seat him, and he hitched slowly along till 
Larry grasped him by the hands and assisted 
him to the deck. 

‘Give me your hand, Miles,” said my friend, 
as he grasped that of histremblingcousin. ‘I 
congratulate you on your safety.” 

But Miles could not speak. He was drenched 
to the skin, and shaking with cold as well as 
with fright. 

‘* Come into the cabin, Miles, and we will 
soon make you comfortable,” continued Larry, 
taking Miles by the arm and conducting him 
as tenderly as though he had been his best 
friend, instead of his most bitter enemy, to 
the companion-way. They disappeared in the 
cabin; but I heard Larry calling for the cook 
and the cabin steward, who were on deck ren- 
dering what help they could. Mr. Spelter 
went off to the wreck again, and he had hardly 
left before the other boat came up under the 
In another hour every one of the peo- 


boom. 
ple on board of the Whitewing was safe. Cap- 


tain Garboard came in the last boat. The 
mainmast of the wrecked vessel had gone by 
the board, the stepping having been ground 
away by the motion of the hull on the reef. 
It tore up the deck as it fell, and I was satisfied 
that in a few hours more there would be noth- 
ing left of the Whitewing. Our boats were 
hoisted up, and I directed Cheeseman to fill 
away on our course again. 

I invited Captain Garboard into the cabin, 
and all the rest of the Whitewing’s crew had 
gone to the forecastle. Going below myself, 
I found that Larry had clothed Miles in a dry 
suit of his own, and had actually installed him 
in his own state-room. The steward was just 
bringing in hot coffee and other refreshments. 

‘“‘T hope you feel comfortable now, Miles,” 
said Larry. 

‘* Better,” replied Miles. 

‘‘ Now take a cup of coffee; it will warm 
you.” 

‘“* Thanks,” muttered the guest. 

‘You will join us, Captain Garboard,” add- 
ed Larry. ‘“‘But you must have dry clothes first.” 

‘‘But I don’t happen to have any. I have 
lost every stitch I had,” answered Captain 
Garboard, gloomily. ‘It makes no difference 
tome. I am used up for this world.” 
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‘*Not quite. But you shall be made com- 
fortable while you are on board of the 
Blanche,” added Larry. 

Osborne, who was about the size of the cap- 
tain, offered a suit for his use, and, retiring to 
my room, he putiton. The steward brought 
in for the table the best the yacht afforded; and 
Larry dispensed his hospitality with the most 
liberal hand. He was gentle and assiduous in 
his efforts to make his guests at home; but 
both of them were sullen and silent. I could 
not see that his extraordinary zeal and kind- 
ness had any effect upon Miles, though he often 
expressed his thanks in a single word. I had 
looked in vain for any signs of recognition 
when Osborne met Miles, but of course both 
of them were too cunning to betray their own | 
treachery. 

The scene of the wreck of the Whitewing 
was within a few miles of St. George, the most 
northern of the Bermudas; but the weather 
was so thick to windward that we could not 
see it. As it was now nearly night, I decided 
to stand off till morning, and then, if the 
weather was suitable, to go into St. George’s 
harbor. The gale was subsiding, and the wind 
hauling to the northward. As we were under 
the lee of the islands, the sea was tolerably 
smooth. We had taken in the foresail, and 
were now under jib and reefed mainsail. The 
yacht was crowded by the addition of the 
crew of the wrecked yacht; but .our men 
gave up their berths to the Englishmen with- 
out an exception; and those who could not 
have berths were accommodated on the divans 
and the floor of the cabin. , 

After supper, Miles complained of not feel- 
ing well, and wished to retire; but I was sat- 
isfied that this was only an excuse to get rid 
of the company of his cousin, whose kindness, 
instead of touching his heart, seemed to dis- 
gust him. Captain Garboard was silent and 
moody, though I could not help talking to 
him; and I finally unsealed his lips, so that he 
was willing to speak of the disaster which had 
destroyed his vessel. 

‘*That was a dangerous passage through 
which you attempted to pass,” I began, as we 
were all seated in the cabin. 

** Yes.” 

‘* And you did not choose the most favora- 
ble time for attempting it,” I added. 

‘* No.” 

‘¢ Was it your own or Mr. Grimsby’s plan to 
go through that passage?’”” 

‘* My own.” 

‘¢T suppose you intended to get away from 
us by that course.” 

**'Yes.” 
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‘‘It was an unfortunate move for you,” I 
persisted. 

‘Yes, very.” 

‘* But I should have followed you through, 
if the weather had been suitable.” 

‘Then you would have been where we 
are now,” replied Captain Garboard, rather 
sharply. : 

‘* Well, that is precisely what you desired, I 
suppose.” 

‘No, not that. If you mean to say that I 
am just as big a villain as”—he pointed to 
Larry’s state-room, in which Miles had turned 
in — ‘you are right. I am. I am properly 
served out for what I have done.” 

‘** But what was your object in going through 
that dangerous passage?” I asked. 

‘*Simply to shake you off; nothing more, 
upon my conscience. Perhaps I am not so 
bad a man as you think I am.” 

‘*T hope not,” I answered, candidly. 
did you not expect me to follow you?” 

‘*No. I knew you could not be so reckless. 
I intended to make a harbor inside the reef, 
after I had shaken you off, and run out on the 
other side when the weather favored. I have 
been a pilot among these islands, and know 
every channel and rock.” 

‘*But you certainly mistook the channel 
through which you attempted to pass.” 

‘*No, I did not. It was the vessel’s fault, 
not mine. She didn’t work well under her 
close-reefed foresail, and when we went in 
stays, she wouldn’t come about, but jammed 
her head right on the reef. Ihave been through 
that passage in a schooner several times under 
precisely the same circumstances; and if we 
hadn’t been serving the devil, instead of a 
Higher Power, I should have taken her through 
all right this time,” he added, dropping his 
voice to a low tone. 

**You seem to have a proper appreciation 
of the work in which you were engaged, Cap- 
tain Garboard,” I replied. 

‘‘T have; andI understood it just as well 
before as I do now.” 

‘* Why did you do it, then?” 

‘* What could I do? Iam a poor man, de- 
pendent upon my situation for the support of 
my family. I could only do what my owner 
bade me, or leave his employment. I don’t 
often obtain a winter job.” 

‘**T suppose you know Mr. Osborne, here,” I 
added, indifferently. 

He glanced at our late second mate, but 
seemed to be in doubt about answering the 
question. 

“IT told you I had seen him at Cowes,” said 
Osborne. 


*¢ But 
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‘* Half the truth’s a lie,” added Captain Gar- 
board. ‘He was the first mate of the White- * 
wing, and crossed the Atlantic in her.” 

‘“‘T hadn’t much doubt of that,” I replied. 
‘¢But he betrayed himself before we were six 
hours out of New York.” 

For the benefit of Larry and the English 
captain I repeated the story of the tub. Os- 
borne did not resent the exposure, probably 
feeling that he was already convicted. 

‘“*T suppose you knew Osborne when he 
drank too much,” I continued. 

“‘T never heard that he was an intemperate 
man,” replied Captain Garboard. 

‘s Because I never was,” added Osborne. ‘I 
can wipe that stain out of my character, if I 
can’t the other. But, like the captain, I had to 
obey the orders of the owner, and I don’t often 
get a winter job.” 

*‘ That’s a poor excuse, Ithink. Aman had 
better go to the workhouse than sacrifice his 
honor and integrity,” I observed. 

“True. I believe it now, if I never did 
before.” 

‘But the gravest charge that can be brought 
against you is the locking up of Mr. Lawrence 
Grimsby in his state-room, where —” 

‘** Avast there, Phil. Just clap a stopper on 
the foreto’-bobbin,” interposed Larry. ‘I 
have told you I was in that state-room for two 
days, and therefore I couldn’t have been locked 
in for such an occasion as the wreck of the 
Whitewing. Don’t make it any worse than 
it is.” 

‘It’s bad enough, any way.” 

‘¢So much the more reason for not making 
it any worse. In due time I will tell my own 
story,” added Larry. 

‘¢ Suppose you begin now,” I suggested. 

“Allright. Here goes. When I left you in 
New York harbor, Miles seemed to be very 
pliable, and I had high hopes —” 

‘Sail, ho!” shouted Mr. Spelter, opening 
the cabin,door. ‘‘ There's a schooner on our 
lee bow, Captain Farringford. She has just 
fired a gun; there goes another. She seems 
to be in distress.” 

‘* Run down to her,” I replied, hastening on 
deck, followed by all in the cabin. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH PHIL RELIEVES THE HERMIA, AND 
LISTENS TO LARRY’S STORY. 


‘* Waar do you make of her, Mr. Spelter?” 
I asked, as I joined the mate on deck. 

‘*The guns indicate that she is in distress; 
but she seems to be well up in the water, and 
works very well,” replied the mate. 
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The clouds had rolled away, and the sky was 
clear now. It was not very dark, and we could 
make out the schooner’s appearance quite dis- 
tinetly as we approached nearer. 

‘* She is no merchant vessel,” said Spelter. 
‘* She is a trim-built craft, and trimly rigged.” 

“I think she is a yacht,” added Captain 
Garboard. 

‘That’s my idea,” responded the mate. 

‘* Two English yachts that I know of sailed 
for the West Indies in October, their owners 
intending to winter among the islands. I think 
this vessel is one of them, for she looks like 
an English-rigged yacht,” continued Captain 
Garboard. ‘*One of them was the Hermia, 
belonging to Mr. Fitzgerald, and the other 
was the Japonica, owned by Mr. Golding.” 

We ran under the stern of the stranger, and 
came up into the wind, as she had done before. 
There was no appearance of anything wrong 
about her, for she had not lost a spar, and her 
jib and mainsail were set. 

‘¢ Schooner, ahoy!” shouted Mr. Spelter. 

‘* Schooner, ahoy!” replied some one from 
the stranger. 

‘* What vessel is that?” 

‘¢ The Hermia, of Southampton, in distress.” 

‘* What’s the matter?” demanded Spelter. 

‘* We are short-handed, and want a naviga- 
tor. 


Can you help us?” inquired the spokes- 
man of the Hermia. 


‘* Ay, ay! Send a boat on board.” 

‘* Short-handed,” repeated Captain Gar- 
board. ‘‘ She was that when she left England. 
She took only eight men besides the captain, 
who was the only navigator on board. The 
owner was careful of his pocket.” 

The boat from the Hermia soon came along- 
side, and the officer who had come in her leaped 
on our deck. 

‘*Is that you, Graves?” asked Captain Gar- 
board, approaching him. 

‘No, sir. My name is Finch,” replied the 
man. 

‘* But where is Captain Graves?” 

‘* He was lost overboard yesterday, with the 
mate and three seamen, in the hurricane.” 

**Poor Graves!” sighed Garboard. ‘I 
knew him well, and he was a good fellow. Is 
Mr. Fitzgerald on board?” 

‘Yes, sir. He is very anxious and uneasy, 
for we have but four men left, besides the cook 
and steward.” 

‘*T should think he might be, if he has no 
navigator on board,” added Captain Garboard. 

‘* We lost a man by sickness in Havana, and 
we sailed for England one hand short. Yes- 
terday morning the wind was fresh and in- 
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creasing. We were under jib and reefed main- 
sail, when it suddenly came down upon us in 
a hurricane. We had the reefed foresail ready 
to set, and had luffed up to get in the mainsail, 
when the wheel got jammed by the sail coming 
upon it, and the vessel fell off into the trough 
of the sea. Just at that moment a tremendous 
sea boarded us on the quarter-deck, and the 
captain, mate, and three seamen were swept 
away. Iam the second mate; and I had hauled 
down the jib, and was getting the reefed fore- 
sail up at the time. We rolled atthe mercy of 
the waves for a few minutes, for I could do 
nothing. When the wind eased off, I set the 
foresail, and secured the mainsail. I got her 
out of the trough of the sea, but for four hours 
I thought that every moment would be our last. 
I looked about me for the captain and the 
others who had been swept overboard, but I 
could not see them. Both'of our boats were 
carried away, but we received no material 
damage.” 

‘¢ Where was Mr. Fitzgerald all this time?” 
asked Captain Garboard. 

‘¢ Shut up in the cabin, sir, expecting every 
instant to go to the bottom. I lashed myself 
to the wheel, or I should have gone overboard. 
I am no navigator, sir, and I haven’t the least 
idea where I am.” 

‘You are just to the eastward of the Ber- 
mudas.” 

Every person on board of the Blanche, ex- 
cept Miles Grimsby, had come on deck when 
the intelligence of the vessel in distress was 
circulated. Captain Garboard and Osborne 
both offered their services to navigate the Her- 
mia to England; andI soon ascertained that 
every one of the Whitewing’s crew was anx- 
ious to go home in the yacht. They had lost 
their voyage; and if I landed them at the Ber- 
mudas they might be obliged to remain there 
for weeks, and even months, before they could 
return to England. It was therefore a matter 
of the deepest interest to them, and they were 
very strenuous in their demands. It was finally 
decided that Captain Garboard and Osborne 
should go on board of the Hermia, and afrangé 
for the passage of the entire crew. In halfan . 
hour they returned with the intelligence that 
Mr. Fitzgerald agreed to take the whole crew 
of the Whitewing, Garboard as captain, Os- 
borne as mate, and the rest to work their pas- 
sage. 

‘‘ Where is Mr. Grimsby?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

‘‘He is in his state-room still,” I replied. 
‘¢ He has not been out of it. Do you wish to 
see him?” 
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‘*No. I hope I shall never see him again.” 

‘* But do you intend to leave without saying 
good by to him?” I inquired. 

“TI do. If your Mr. Grimsby can forgive 
me for the injury I have done him, I shall be 
happy.” 

‘«There’s my hand,” interposed Larry. ‘I 
don’t think you ever had any ill will to- 
wards me.” 

‘*That’s the truth, Mr. Grimsby,” replied 
Garboard, taking the offered hand and shaking 
it heartily. ‘‘I am only sorry and ashamed 
that I ever allowed myself to engage in my 
owner's dirty work. I don’t excuse myself. I 
only ask to be forgiven this time.” 

‘* Freely I forgive you.” 

‘“‘Thank you, sir. I never had the least 
heart in the business,” said the captain, as he 
went over the side into the boat. 

I ordered one of our boats to be lowered to 
assist in transporting the seamen to the Her- 
mia. I wondered that Miles did not come on 
deck, for I did not believe he could be asleep 
with so much noise as was made by the tramp- 
ing feet on the deck above him. He must have 
suspected that something was going on, and 
his conduct seemed very strange to me. 

‘Captain Farringford, we are one hand 
short now,” said Spelter. ‘I like that first 


man we brought off from the Whitewing, the 
one that swung out her main boom.” 

‘* Ship him, if you can.” 

Spelter offered him the same wages that our 
crew received, and he was but too glad to ac- 
cept the lay, especially as we should soon go 


to England. In half an hour our boat was 
hoisted up at the davits, and the Hermia had 
filled away, the crew giving us three cheers as 
she did so. Our vessel seemed very quiet and 
lonesome after the crowd had left her. I was 
glad to be rid of Osborne, for I did not like 
the looks of him. I was afraid he had a mis- 
sion which he was yet to execute, and it was a 
relief to know that blue water rolled between 
him and Larry. I believed that Captain Gar- 
board wished to be an honest man, and, away 
from Miles, I had no doubt he would be so. 

Larry and I went into the cabin, after I had 
given the mate directions for the night. The 
door of the state-room occupied by Miles was 
still closed, and it was evident he had not left 
it since he first entered it. I had no difficulty 
,in believing that he would be thoroughly as- 
tonished in the morning, when he discovered 
that all his late companions had left him. 

‘**Tt looks lonely here,” said Larry; ‘but I 
am not sorry to get rid of the crowd.” 

‘*NorI. We are at home again now. Isn’t 
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it strange that Miles don’t show himself? He 
could not have been asleep through all this 
excitement.” 

‘¢ Probably he has been. 
ate in his pocket.” 

‘* What?” 

‘ Brandy.” 

** Does Miles drink?” 

‘*Only after the day isover. In the evening 
he boozes till it makes him sleepy. He used 
to get out his brandy bottle at nine o’clock, 
and take three or four nippers. Then he was 
so tight he could hardly turn in.” 

‘*T am surprised.” 

‘<T’m not; for a man that has’ the devil in 
one form is very likely to have him in half a 
dozen forms,” added Larry. 

‘But you haven’t told me your story yet, 
Larry.” 

“‘T will. Miles was very pleasant when I 
went on board the Whitewing off the Battery. 
I was in high hope that we should make an 
arrangement. We had a nice supper in his 
cabin, with wine and liquor enough on the ta- 
ble to float the yacht. He insisted thatI should 
drink, begged and teased me, and finally was 
angry because I would not. He told me I 
couldn’t be his friend, as I professed, if I 
wouldn’t drink with him. A yearagoit would 
have been the easiest thing in the world for me 
todo so. But I haven’t tasted a drop since we 
met for the first time, Phil.” 

‘“¢Of course you didn’t humor him.” 

“‘Certainly not; but he drank enough for 
both of us. I opened upon the question that 
was nearest to my heart, for my only desire 
was to make peace with him, not particularly 
because I was afraid of him, but because breth- 
ren, and even cousins, should agree, and I 
knew that my grandfather would be delighted 
to have us friends. I asked him squarely 
what he wanted of me, what I could do to 
satisfy him. He told me that nothing I could 
do would satisfy him, except the confession that 
I was an impostor, and that I had deceived Sir 
Philip. While I was reasoning with him on 
the folly of such a demand, and assuring him 
that I could not falsify the truth, even if I 
wished to do so, I heard the flapping of the 
mainsail on deck, and the rattling of the fore- 
to’-bobbin forward. Just then Miles became 
very eloquent in the defence of his own right, 
and in explanation of the injury I had done 
him. I began to be suspicious that something 
was wrong, but he would not permit me to in- 
terrupt him.” 

‘*Did you know the vessel was getting under 
way?” I asked. 


He carries an opi- 
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‘‘T knew that something was going on, but 
I couldn’t tell exactly what. You see Ihadn’t 
got the hang of the foreto’-bobbin. Miles 
talked so fast, after he had oiled his tongue 
with a whole bottle of sherry, that I couldn’t 
get a word in edgewise. Among other things, 
he said he was in love with Lady Somebody, — 
I forget whom, — and his heart would be only 
a shell to her without any coronet or baronet 
on it. Then the yacht keeled over a little, 
and I began to perceive the odor of a small 
mouse.” 

‘* Well, what did you do?” I asked, much 
interested. 

*““T went to the cabin door, and found it 
locked on the outside. Miles stopped talking 
then, and laughed. I went to the door by 
which the cabin steward had brought in the 
supper. That was locked, and Miles laughed 
louder than before. In a few moments I was 
fully satisfied that the Whitewing was under 
way. WhatcouldI do? That was the ques- 
tion I asked myself then. Of course I fully 
realized that I was the victim of misplaced 
confidence. I put my hand on the revolver in 
my pocket, but somehow I didn’t feel wicked, 
and hadn’t the slightest inclination to shoot 
anybody. I expected that Miles would look 
tragic, and do some stunning thing; but he 
didn’t. In fact, he only laughed. When a 
man is good-natured, Phil, whatever he is, 
I don’t like to be cross. I laughed, too; but 
Miles, who was tipsy, was rather more demon- 
strative than Iwas. He assured me it was 
only a practical joke, and I told him that I fully 
appreciated it. It was useless for me to kick, 
for I couldn’t hit anything. I could have used 
up Miles in the twinkling of an eye; but I 
must fight the whole crew in order to accom- 
plish anything.” 

‘What did he intend to do with you, 
Larry?” 

‘* That’s more than I know.” 

‘*Didn’t he threaten you, or indicate in any 
manner what he intended to do?” 

‘*No; he never gave me a hint of anything. 
Isat down at the table with him again, and 
attempted to talk over our relations once more ; 
but he was too tipsy to have an idea, and I 
gave itup. He pointed toa state-room on the 
starboard side, and wished me to make myself 
entirely at home, and to be as happy as I 
could. Presently the door of the cabin was 
unlocked, and the captain came down. 

‘** They are after us,’ said he. 

*** Who?’ asked Miles, with a drunken start. 
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“¢*The other yacht.’ 

‘“*T saw that you-were not expected to follow 
us, and that your movements annoyed Miles 
and the captain very much. As the door was 
open, I went on deck, and no one attempted to 
restrain me, or otherwise interfere with my 
movements. I saw the Blanche after us, and 
I assure you I began to enjoy the race, for the 
fact that you were following me seemed to 
drive from my mind any suspicion of personal 
peril. At one time we gained very rapidly on 
the Blanche.” 

‘¢ That was when Osborne put out the drag,” 
I added, explaining the trick. 

‘* Tf the Blanche was not expected to follow, 
I don’t see why Osborne was sent on board 
of her.” 

“Probably to provide against emergencies,” 
I suggested. 

‘* You know all about the voyage as well as 
Ido. Miles was rather morose the next morn- 
ing, for the Blanche was overhauling him very 
rapidly. He and the captain had a long talk, 
after which he seemed to feel better. I kept 
good-natured all the time, and made some very 
bad jokes. When Miles got tipsy the next 
night, I had a talk with Captain Garboard, 
and tried to find out what they intended to do 
with me. I did not succeed. I began to bea 
little impatient under this kind of a life, and 
I made up my mind that when the Blanche 
again came as near the Whitewing as she had 
several times, I would jump overboard, and let 
you pick me up. I puta piece of plank in a 
convenient place to use in the water. You 
came quite near, and I was on the point of 
leaping into the sea with my plank, when Cap- 
tain Garboard laid his flat paw on my shoul- 
der. He assured me I should certainly be 
drowned, and that he had seen the fin of a big 
shark that morning. I don’t think he would 
have interfered if he had not been afraid I 
should be drowned or gnawed by the shark. I 
gave it up, and went below. After dinner I 
went into my state-room to takeanap. When 
I awoke, the door was locked. Of course the 
captain had told Miles what I was about; but 
Iam sure if my amiable cousin had known ° 
there was a man-eater astern, he would have 
permitted me to jump overboard. My meals 
were handed in to me by the steward, and I 
spent two days reading the Bible, as I told 
you. You know the rest.” 

We discussed the matter for an hour, and 
then turned in, Larry occupying a berthin the 
cabin. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY MAKE SOME NEW 
ACQUAINTANCES AT ST. GEORGE. 


WHEN I went on deck in the morning, at 
rather a late hour, the Blanche was off the 
principal. entrance to the harbor of St. 
George, with a signal flying for a pilot. 
The wind had subsided to a gentle breeze 
from the westward. We had been in the 


circles of one of the revolving storms which |, 


prevail in the region, and the Hermia had 
probably experienced its full violence. But 
the weather was beautiful now, and the bright 
sun seemed to be an earnest of the clearer fu- 
ture before us, now that Miles had apparently 
been deprived of his power to injure Larry. 
We took a pilot ina short time, and, though 
the wind was not fair, we got into the harbor 
and anchored before Larry turned out. The 
paying out of the cable waked him, and he 
thrust his head out of the curtains. 

‘* How’s this, Phil? Has the foreto’-bobbin 
broke down? ” he asked, evidently startled by 
the noise of the rattling chain. 

‘¢ The foreto’-bobbin’s all right, and we have 
come to anchor in the harbor of St. George.” 

‘* Have you seen the dragon?” 

‘*No. He was up late last night, and hasn’t 
turned out yet. But we are right under the 
lee of Cherrystone Hill.” 

‘* St. George is nobody without the dragon,” 
replied Larry, as he proceeded to dress him- 
self. ‘‘Is Miles stirring yet?” 

“‘T haven’t heard from him since he turned 
in last night.” 

‘*That’s twelve hours ago. 


Perhaps he is 
sick, or something has happened to him,” sug- 


gested my friend, with a troubled look. ‘‘ He 
couldn’t sleep twelve hours on a stretch.” 

I went to the door of the state-room and 
knocked. Miles promptly answered me, and we 
were assured that he was still alive. I told him 
it was eight o’clock, and that we were at an- 
chor in port. Presently he came out of the 
room, with his overcoat on his arm. 

‘‘ Good morning, Miles,” said Larry. 

‘¢ Good morning,” replied he, coldly, as he 
looked about the cabin, as if in search of some 
one. ‘Is Captain Garboard here?” 

‘‘He is not,” I answered. ‘‘ Captain Gar- 
board left the Blanche last night, and is now 
on his voyage to England.” 

‘Miles looked at me in utter astonishment; 
and I related to him all the circumstances of 
the departure of the Whitewing’s people. He 
appeared to be very much ‘isconcerted, and 
disposed to be angry. 
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‘*Didn’t you hear any noise last night?” I 
asked. 

‘*T did not,” he replied. 

“‘I supposed you must be awake, for the 
men were tramping on the deck over your head 
for an hour.” 

‘‘T heard nothing. Iam a heavy sleeper at 
sea. Why was I not called?” 

‘* We spoke to Captain Garboard about see- 
ing you, but he declined to disturb you.” 

‘‘The villain! Have all the crew of the 
Whitewing gone?” 

‘All but one of them, including Osborne. 
As they had lost their voyage, they were anx- 
ious to get home.” 

‘¢T am anxious to get home also, and they 
ought to have called me. Fitzgerald would 
have given me a passage.” 

‘*Don’t trouble yourself about that, Miles,” 
interposed his cousin. ‘‘ I will give you a pas- 
sage, and place my yacht wholly at your dis- 
posal.” 

Miles’s face flushed, and he did noteven thank 
Larry for the courteous offer. 

‘‘ Breakfast is all ready, Mr. Grimsby,” I con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Take a seat, sir.”’ 

‘*¢T will not impose myself upon your hospi- 
tality any longer than is necessary,” he an- 
swered, very stiffly; and I could not help feel- 
ing that we were heaping coals of fire upon his 
head. 

‘* Of course you are free to go or stay, as 
you please, Miles,” said Larry, gently; ‘‘ but 
my vessel and all that I have are at your dis- 
posal. Whatever wrong you have done mne, 
whatever wrong you have intended to do me, I 
shall forgive and forget, whether you goor stay.” 

‘*T aim not to be caught by any such cant as 
that,” replied Miles, sourly. ; 

‘*IT am sincere in all I say,” added Larry. 
‘*T hope you will breakfast with me, or at least 
at my table; for if my presence is disagreeable 
to you, I will retire.” 

‘¢ We can never be friends,” said Miles, stalk- 
ing across the cabin to the steps. ‘‘ You can 
neither coax nor drive me from my position.” 

He went on deck, andI followed him. Hail- 
ing a negro in a shore boat, he left the yacht 
without saying good by, or thanking us for 
the trouble we had taken to save him from his 
fate on the rocks. 

‘*It’s no use, Phil,” said Larry, shaking his 
head. ‘I have forgiven him in my heart, but 
his teeth are set against me.” 

** Your conscience is clear, whatever he may 
do. Heevidently regards your course as an 
attempt to coax him into an agreement.” 

‘¢T don’t want to quarrel with him.” 
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We sat down to breakfast, and continued to 
consider the question; but there seemed to be 
no way to make peace between the cousins. 

‘*Boat with two ladies coming alongside, 
sir,” said Mr. Spelter, at the companion-way. 

‘*Ladies!” exclaimed Larry, leaving the 
table and going on deck, though not till we 
had finished the meal. 

‘*Is Mr, Grimsby on board?” I heard some 
one ask in the boat. 

‘“¢ He is, sir.” 

In the stern-sheets of the boat were two la- 
dies and a gentleman, whom the mate invited 
to come on board. The accommodation steps 
were already in place, and the party were as- 
sisted to the deck. The gentleman had asked 
if Mr. Grimsby was on board, and I wondered 
who in this place could know Larry. One of 
the ladies was young and very pretty — this 
was the first observation I made. The other 
lady and the gentleman were elderly people. 

‘*Ah, Mr. Grimsby, I. am very glad indeed 
to see you!” exclaimed the young lady, as 
Larry presented himself on the quarter-deck, 
extending her hand to him. 

“T thank you; andI assure youl am equally 
happy to see you,” replied Larry, taking the 
offered hand. * ‘‘ But I fear—” 

‘IT am so glad you afe safe,” interposed the 





‘¢ We heard that a vessel was wrecked 


lady. 
yesterday, and we feared it was your yacht.” 
‘‘ Fortunately it was not mine,” added Larry, 
with admirable self-possession. 
‘‘ And what a beautiful yacht she is!” ex- 
claimed the fair lady, glancing around her at 


the well-ordered deck and rigging. ‘‘ You 
can’t telh how glad I am that you have come, 
for I am terribly weary of this dull place: I 
would rather die in England than live here.” 

“You don’t mean that, Lady Eleanor,” in- 
terposed the elderly lady. 

“Yes, I do rhean it, aunt. It is the stupidest 
place in the world, if it is summer all winter. 
When shall you be ready to sail for England, 
Mr. Grimsby?” 

“In a few days,” answered Larry. © 

‘“‘ The sooner the better. But do let me see 
the yacht. May I go down into the cabin?” 

‘‘ Certainly, Lady Eleanor; the yacht is en- 
tirely at your service. But—” 

‘*Tt was very kind of you to offer us a pas- 
sage to England, Mr. Grimsby,” rattled the 
lady. ‘*But how is your grandfather, Sir 
Philip? It was very stupid in me not to in- 
quire before.” 

‘¢ He was quite well the last time I heard 
from him,” replied Larry, as he conducted the 
lady to the cabin. 
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‘‘ Why, it’s alittle palace! ” exclaimed Lady 
Eleanor. 

‘It is a very comfortable cabin.” 

‘‘It is more than that. It is elegant. 
sure we shall be very happy here, aunt.” 

‘Certainly we ought to be,” replied the 
elderly lady. 

‘“* Pray, be seated, ladies.” said Larry. 

‘* May I look into this state-room?” asked 
Lady Eleanor. 

‘* Excuse me, but I prefer that you should 
not until it is put in order.” 

The young lady took the seat which Larry 
offered her, and continued to gaze about the 
cabin for a moment. Then she looked ear- 
nestly at my friend. 

‘Dear me, Mr. Grimsby! I think you look 
ever so much better than you did when I saw 
you last,’ she added. 

‘* When was that?” asked he, quietly. 

‘* Don’t yotkremember it?” 

‘‘T really do not.” 

‘“ Why, Mr. Grimsby, what a wicked mem- 
ory yours must be!” 

‘Really, Lady Eleanor, I don’t think I ever 
saw you before in my life.” 

‘* Never saw me!” 

‘*T think you have made a mistake,” laughed 
Larry. 

‘¢ Are you not Mr. Grimsby?” 

‘¢‘T am; but not the Mr. Grimsby for whom 
you take me. I am Lawrence Grimsby, not 
Miles.” 

The lady blushed deeply, and was very much 
disturbed. The other visitors also were much 
surprised. 

‘* Why, you look just like him!” exclaimed 
Lady Eleanor, when she had in a measure re- 
covered from her confusion. 

‘*But I look better than he did when you 
saw him last,” added Larry, wickedly. ‘I 
. : ° ° ° 
fear Miles will not consider that a compliment, 

though I do.” 

‘*T haven’t seen Mr. Miles for more than a 
year; but you are the very image of him.” 

‘¢T have been taken for him before. He is 
my cousin.” 

‘¢T was not aware that he had a cousin be- 
fore,” said the gentleman. 

Larry told the strange story of his father, 
and of his own return to Grimsby Hall, which 
was as yet known to but few persons in Eng- 
land. 

‘* But Mr. Miles wrote to me that he should 
come to the Bermudas in April or May, 
and offered us all a* passage home in his 
yacht.” 

‘* His yacht was wrecked yesterday; but all 


I’m 
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hands were saved, and Miles landed half an 
hour before you came on board.” 

‘* Then we are not to go to England in Mr. 
Miles’s yacht, after all,” sighed Lady Eleanor, 
with an expression of intense disappointment 
on her face. ; 

‘“‘That will be quite impossible, for the 
Whitewing has gone to pieces on the reef.” 

‘*T anticipated a great deal of pleasure from 
the voyage in a yacht; and nowI must go home 
some other way.” 

‘*Permit me to place my state-room at your 
disposal, Lady Eleanor,” added Larry, very 
politely. ‘‘We are going to England, and 
should be delighted with your company and 
that of your friends.” 

“You are too kind,” exclaimed the beauti- 
ful young lady, her face lighting up with 
pleasure. 

‘*¢ But we could not think of trespassing upon 
your hospitality to that extent,” interposed Mr. 
Langford, the elderly gentleman. 

“It will be no trespass, for I assure you I 
shall consider myself the obliged party. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more agreeable to me 
than such delightful company.” 

‘¢T thank you with all my heart, Mr. Grims- 
by; and unless my friends object, I shall accept 
the invitation.” 

‘We are certainly very much indebted to 
you, sir,” added Mr. Langford. ‘‘ Your polite 
offer places us under very great obligations to 
you. Lady Eleanor had set her heart upon 
going home in a yacht. But perhaps we had 
better consult the governor, who is the lady’s 
uncle, before we give you a final answer. I 
fear we shall annoy you too much.” 

‘Not at all. I only regret that I can offer 
you but one state-room,” said Larry. 

‘Yes, you can; you can offer mine,” I inter- 
posed, for I could not think of occupying my 
room while the owner of the Blanche had only 
a berth in the cabin.: 

*¢ Good, Phil! Then we can accommodate 
you all very comfortably.” 

‘¢ But we cannot think of depriving you of 
your rooms,” protested'the gentleman; and 
both the ladies joined in the protest. 

‘*We shall be very well berthed in the 
cabin,” replied Larry, as he opened the door 
of his state-room, which had just been put in 
order by the steward. 

‘*How elegant! It’s a little boudoir!” ex- 
claimed Lady Eleanor, clapping her hands 
with delight as she entered the room. : 


We went over the yacht with our new friends, 
who expressed their satjsfaction in the warm- 
est terms. They soon took leave of us; but I 
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had ordered a boat tg be lowered, and Larry 
and I reached the landing-place almost as soon 
as they did. Mr. Langford invited us to visit 
the residence of the governor, which we did, 
and were duly presented to this distinguished 
functionary. He gave us a very pleasant re- 
ception, and asked us to dinner that day. We 
promised to come, and then took a tramp to 
the farthest end of the island. 

“Phil, I’ve just got it through my thick 
head,” said my friend, when we had left the 
governor's, *‘ and I don’t know but I have made 
a mess of it.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*Tt seems that Miles came here for a pur- 
pose. This pretty Lady Eleanor is the lady 
he wishes to marry, and he came down here to 
see her and convey her home in his yacht; 
and I have invited her to go to England with 
me ! ” 

‘*T don’t see that any harm has been done.” 

‘* The idea of my sailing this lady home, and 
leaving Miles here, is slightly odd.” 

‘You offered Miles a passage, and he de- 
clined the offer.” 


** He will be the maddest man in the Ber- 
muda Islands if the lady and her friends should 
conclude to accept the invitation.” 

““They will accept it, you may depend. 


When a pretty girl, like her ladyship, makes up 
her mind to do anything, she generally carries 
the day. She wants to go home in a yacht, 
and she will go.” 

‘* Miles may persuade her not to do so.” 

‘* Miles has not logic or rhetoric enough to 
do anything of the kind.” 

At noon we went on board of the Blanche 
and lunched. We dressed for dinner, and went 
on shore in the middle of the afternoon. At 
the landing-place we encountered Miles, who 
had evidently been waiting there for us. I 
concluded that he had seen Lady Eleanor, and 
that there was a tempest gathering, which was 
now to burst upon the head of my friend. 

‘* Lawrence,” said Miles, as we landed, ‘it 
is very hard for me to ask a favor of you.” 

‘‘T am sorry it is so hard; but it is not my 
fault, you know,” replied Larry. ‘ Anything 
in reason that you can ask of me I will 
grant.” 

“Thank you. 
cost you?” 

‘* About three thousand pounds.” 

‘I wish to purchase her, and will give you 
six thousand pounds for her,” continued Miles, 
with some hesitation and embarrassment. 

““T do not wish to sell her,” replied Larry, 
astonished at th2 proposition. ‘‘I have had her 


How much did your yacht 
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fitted up to suit me, and all my plans for the 
summer depend upon her.” 

‘*T did not suppose you wished to sell her, 
and therefore I asked you to do so as a favor 
tome. Long before I left home I wrote to some 
friends here, informing them that I should 
visit the Bermudas in April or May, and in- 
viting them to take passage to England in my 
yacht. The loss of the Whitewing places me 
in a very awkward position, from which you 
alone have the power to relieve me.” 

‘“‘T understand you, and will consider your 
proposition,” replied Larry. 

‘¢T will employ all your crew, with one ex- 
ception, and carry out all your engagements 
with them.” 

‘“*You shall have my answer to-morrow; ” 
and Miles left us. 

“If that isn’t cheek, I don’t know what 
cheek is,” I added, as we walked towargs the 
governor's. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY DINE AT THE 
GOVERNOR’S, AND A QUARREL ENSUES. 


Larry seemed to be in deep thought as we 
walked up the street, and I did not disturb 
him. I was very curious to know what action 
he intended to take upon the astounding prop- 
osition of his villanous cousin. Since his es- 
cape from the Whitewing he had talked a great 
deal of the truths he had learned in. his two 
days’ study of the Bible. But I was afraid he 
was mistaken in his Christian duty, which cer- 
tainly did not require him wholly to sacrifice 
himself to the pleasure of one who sought only 
to injure him. The large sum of money which 
Miles offered for the Blanche had no influence 
whatever upon the mind of Larry, and I knew 
that he would not accept any more than the 
fair value of the vessel, if he sold her. 

“‘What do you think of that offer, Phil?” 
asked Larry, after we had walked some dis- 
tance. ' 

“‘T don’t know that I ought to say what I 
think,” Ireplied. ‘‘I do not wish to influence 
you in a matter between you and your cousin.” 

‘Do you thinkI ought to accept the offer?” 

‘‘T think you had better settle that question 
yourself, Larry.” 

‘* Don’t desert me, Phil.” 

“T will not; but the case is a family 
matter.” 

“If I could have peace with Miles, I would 
make him a present of the Blanche,” said 
Larry, very much perplexed. ‘He has come 
down from his high horse far enough to ask a 
favor of me, for of course the sale of the ves- 
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sel is all nonsense. It doesn’t make a bit of 
difference with me whether I have three thou- 
sand pounds more or less; but if Ican make 
an arrangement with him whereby we can be 
friends, or at least dwell together upon the 
earth in peace, I shall be satisfied to sacrifice 
my own pleasure, and yours, too, for that mat- 
ter, Phil, for we are to spend the season to- 
gether, and we have laid out a very enjoyable 
trip.” 

‘¢ Never mind me.” 

**T will not, if Ican heal the breach, Phil; 
but I shall be grateful to you for not inter- 
fering.” 

We reached the governor’s temporary resi- 
dence, for his capital was at Hamilton, on 
another island. We found Miles there, as we 
expected. He had seen Lady Eleanor and her 
friends, and had been apprised of the invita- 
tion the party had received to go to England 
in the Blanche. His plan to buy the yacht 
was doubtless an expedient to deprive us of 
our interesting passenger. As the ladies had 
not yet appeared, we had an opportunity to 
consider the proposition still further. 

‘‘T have been thinking of your offer, Miles,” 
said Larry, seating himself by the side of his 
cousin. ‘I understand and appreciate the 
motives which induce you to make it. You 
know that the most earnest desire of my life is 
to have peace and happiness in our family.” 

‘¢ What do you mean by ‘our family’?” de- 
manded Miles, haughtily. 

‘IT mean Sir Philip Grimsby and his grand- 
sons, as well as all others connected with him 
or them.” 

**Go on,” added Miles, with a palpable sneer 
on his face, which was not hopeful for a favor- 
able result. 

“IT am confident that Sir Philip will treat us 
both alike. If you will sign a paper acknowl- 
edging my rights, and agreeing to live at peace 
with me —” 

‘*T will not,” said he, vehemently. 

‘*T ask it of you as a favor, that you will 
simply acknowledge what has been established 
to the satisfaction of Sir Philip and his legal 
advisers, and be at peace with me.” 

‘“*T regard’ you as an impostor,” growled 
Miles; ‘‘and I cannot be on friendly terms 
with such a person.” : 

‘“‘Then, without waiting for to-morrow, a 
decent self-respect compels me to decline your 
propositionin regard tothe Blanche,” answered 
Larry, very mildly and gently. ‘‘ At the same 
time, if the Lady Eleanor and her friends con- 
clude to accept the invitation I have given them 
to return to England in the Blanche, I will place 
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a berth in the cabin —the best I can offer you 
—at your disposal.” 

“You know very well that I shall refuse 
such an offer. Nothing can induce me to 
place myself under the slightest obligation to 
you,” answered Miles, stiffly and proudly. 

**T think that the obligation— if such you 
choose to regard it — of giving you a berth in 
my cabin is vastly less than that of giving up 
the yacht entirely to you, and setting aside all 
my plans for theseason. But you have aright 
to your own opinion.” 

The question was settled; and the ladies 
presently entered the drawing-room. 

Lady Eleanor was certainly lovely. She was 
not more than seventeen, and a perpetual 
smile played upon her pretty lips. I could not 
blame Miles for loving her, and I could not 
wonder that he was willing to sacrifice his 
pride so far, for her sake, as to ask my friend 
for his yacht. After observing them for half 
an hour, I concluded that the lady was not in 
love with Miles, if he was with her; indeed, I 
thought she avoided him to some extent, and 
she certainly talked more with Larry than with 
him. Agreeably to the English custom, the 
ladies retired after coffee, and the gentlemen 
sipped their wine and engaged in conversa- 
tion. Larry and I, as usual, drank nothing 
stronger than coffee; butI noticed that Miles, 
doubtless preyed upon by his disappointment, 
punished his bottle very severely. If he had 
been happy his wine would have made him 
happier; as he was ugly, it made him uglier. 

The governor asked me something about my 
friend’s relations to Sir Philip, and I told him 
enough of the story to enable him to under- 
stand them. He was very much interested, 
and listened to the narrative, at one end of the 
table, while Miles and a government official 
were pushing the bottle at the other. I spoke 
in a low tone, but somehow Miles overheard 
me, or suspected what I was talking about. 
He rose from his seat, and walked rather un- 
steadily to our end of the table. I suspended 
my narrative, for I had given all the material 
portions of it. 

‘*'You are speaking of Lawrence Grimsby. 
He is an impostor and a swindler,” roared 
Miles, savagely. 

‘You forget, Mr. Grimsby, that you are in 
the presence of gentlemen,” interposed the 
governor, sternly, as he rose from his chair 
and held up his hand with a deprecatory ges- 
ture. 

‘*T beg your pardon, governor, for saying it 
before you and your friends; but it is the 
truth,” replied Miles, more mildly. ‘If he 
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had the instincts of a gentleman, he would 
resent it.” 

‘* Nothing which a tipsy man can say affects 
me,” laughed Larry. 

‘*Do you mean to insult me?” demanded 
Miles, shaking his fist in his cousin’s face. 

‘“Mr. Grimsby, take your seat!” said the 
governor, angrily. ‘‘ You insult me by such 
conduct in my presence.” 

‘‘Let my wrongs be my apology,” replied 
Miles, awed and abashed by the words of his 
host, as he dropped into a chair. 

‘This is nota question for me to settle,” 
added the governor; ‘‘ and I will not tolerate 
a quarrel in my presence.” 

“I beg your excellency’s pardon,” stam- 
mered Miles. ‘‘My wrongs for a moment 
caused me to forget myself.” 

““You should apologize to Mr. Lawrence 
Grimsby, whom you assailed with the most 
opprobrious epithets.” 

‘*T cannot do that, even to retain your ex- 
cellency’s esteem.” 

‘*T do not require it,” interposed Larry. 

‘*But I do. A quarrel commenced at my 
table must be ended there,” stormed the chol- 
eric governor. 

‘‘I can apologize to your excellency, but not 
to one whom I justly and properly stigmatized, 
though the time and place were badly chosen.” 

“T beg you will not insist upon any further 
apology,” said Larry. 

“If Ido not, I trust that Mr. Lawrence’s 
magnanimity will be fully appreciated,” added 
the governor. 

** Since I have been assailed here and stig- 
matized as an impostor and a swindler, it is but 
just that my defence should be heard,” contin- 
ued Larry, pleasantly; for he kept his temper 
remarkably well under the savage provocation 
to which he was subjected. ‘‘May I ask your 
excellency to read two or three letters to me 
from Sir Philip Grimsby.” 

My friend produced his letters; the govern- 
orand Mr. Langford read them attentively. 
Both of them knew Sir Philip intimately, and 
they left no doubt whatever in their minds in 
regard to Larry’s position. 

‘‘T am entirely satisfied, Mr. Grimsby,” said 
the governor. ‘If I had any doubts before, I 
have none now. My niece is very anxious to 
accept your kind invitation to return to Eng- 
land in your yacht, and in her behalf I accept 
it. Ofcourse she will be attended by Mr. and 
Mrs. Langford.” 

‘Certainly, sir. The invitation was extend- 
ed to them, and to Mr. Miles also,” answered 
Larry. 
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This was enough to complete the disgust of 
Miles, for the governor had spoken loud enough 
for him to hear, and he soon after retired. The 
conversation was continued for an hour longer 
by those who remained. I deemed it my duty, 
in a quiet way, to introduce the fact that Lar- 
ry was already engaged to a lady in New 
York, so that the friends of our fair passenger 
might not suppose that the gallant owner of 
the Blanche intended to win a titled wife by 
his courtesy. We spent a very pleasant even- 
ing with the party in the drawing-room, and 
Lady Eleanor was delighted when told that 
she was to make the voyage ifi the yacht. At 
ten o’clock we retired, and wept 6n board of 
the Blanche. We had a long talk about the 
events of the evening; but not a particle of 
progress had been made towards a reconcilia- 
tion with Miles; indeed, such a happy a 
seemed more distant than ever. 

The climate of the Bermudas at this season 
was delicious. It was neither hot nor cold, 
and everything was in bloom. Larry and I 
enjoyed the air and the scenery. The next 
morning we took another long tramp on shore, 
visiting some arrow-root and other farms 
whtre vegetables were raised for the New York 
market. We were much interested in the ex- 
cursion, and we agreed that a tramp on foot 
affords the best facilities for seeing the people 
and the manners and customs of any country. 
We arranged several tramps in Europe; and I 
think, if we had taken them all, they would 
have occupied half a dozen seasons. 

As we were entering the town of St. George, 
which contains about five hundred houses, on 
our return, we saw a singular-looking being 
approaching us. He was a man at least six 
and a half feet high, very gaunt and thin. His 
pants were tight, and he wore the shortest of 
frock coats, whose skirts hardly covered his 
hips. Both of these garments were of dark 
green, and the coat was buttoned to his chin. 
On his head was a cap of the same color, with 
no visor, tipped very far over on oneside. His 
only beard was a tremendous heavy mustache, 
which was red enough to light a match. His 
hair was bushy, and of the same color. He 
looked like an exaggeration of some of the 
British army swells, — privates and non-com- 
missioned officers, — whom I had seen in Lon- 
don and other English cities; yet the absence 
of certain distinguishing marks assured me that 
he did not belong to the army. He was a per- 
son who might have been thirty-five, or forty- 
five. I could not form an opinion in regard to 
his age. His nose was very red, and his face 
flushed; in fact, he had raised a very abun- 
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dant crop of toddy-blossoms. Larry and I 
could not help staring at this long, spindling 
specimen of humanity; and I confess that our 
risibles were so rudely exercised by his singu- 
lar appearance that we found it rather difficult 
to preserve a decorous gravity. 


‘*Good morning, gentlemen,” said the lofty | 


stranger, raising his little cap, and bowing 
with the most exuberant -politeness. ‘* Have 
I the honor to address Mr. Lawrence Grimsby 
and Captain Farringford, of the magnificent 
yacht which is at anchor in the harbor?” 

‘‘Undoubtedly you have, sir,” replied Lar- 
ry, lightly. ‘*May I ask whom I have the 
honor of addressing?” 

‘Certainly, sir. Allow me to introduce 
myself as Captain Gregory McFordingham, 
formerly in the service of the Honorable East 
India Company, but now detached and unem- 
ployed.” 

‘* Happy to make your acquaintance, Cap- 
tain McFordingham; and I hope we shall not 
quarrel,” added Larry. 

‘*Quarrel! What could have suggested 
such a thought to you?” exclaimed he, with a 
dramatic start. ‘‘Has any reckless vandal 
been taking liberties with my reputation?” 

** Not that Iam aware of, Captain McFord- 
ingham, for I assure you this is the first time 
I have had the honor to see or hear of you.” 

**Ts it possible? And yet weought to know 
ach other better. I imagine that I am ad- 
dressing my conversation at this particular 
moment to Mr. Grimsby, and not to the gal- 
lant Captain Farringford.” 

‘* Your brilliant imagination does not mis- 
lead you,” laughed Larry, who enjoyed the tall 
gentleman exceedingly. 

‘*T thought so; but no offence to you, Cap- 
tain Farringford,” continued our new acquaint- 
ance, touching his miniature cap and bowing 
tome. ‘I am fully informed in regard to the 
captain’s gallant conduct in the rescue of the 
officers and crew of the vessel that was unhap- 
pily wrecked near Mill’s Breaker the other day. 
Permit me to add, Captain Farringford, that 1 
admire and applaud your noble gallantry and 
your magnanimous self-sacrifice.” 

** May I ask to whom I am indebted for this 
generous setting forth of my conduct, which 
certainly does not warrant such extravagant 
praise?” I asked. 

‘* Ah, captain, true bravery is always mod- 
est, and you will permit me to say that you are 
not the best and truest exponent of your own 
noble deeds.” 

‘*But will you tell me who said anything to 
you about me and my conduct?” 
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‘*My excellent friend, the governor of the 
Bermudas, who is always among the first to 
exalt and magnify a noble and generous 
act.” 

Perhaps I was-too suspicious, but I was afraid 
the fellow was an agent of Miles Grimsby. 
However, the governor knew the whole story 
of the shipwreck, and his information seemed 
to have been properly obtained. 

‘*T was about to say that we ought to know 
each other better, Mr. Grimsby, when the nat- 
ural modesty of Captain Farringford diverted 
the conversation,” continued Captain McFord- 
ingham. 

‘*Undoubtedly we ought; and as we have 
been remiss in this respect in the past, we must 
make amends for it in the future,” replied 
Larry. 

‘Quite right, Mr. Grimsby; and, beyond 
the demands of friendship and good fellow- 
ship, I must offer the additional inducement 
of a relationship between us, for Sir Philip 
Grimsby, your grandfather, — the noblest and 
wealthiest baronet in all England, let me add, 
in’ parenthesis, — married a McFordingham, 
as you are doubtless aware.” 

Larry confessed that he had not studied the 
genealogy of his family enough to be aware 
of the fact. 

** Well, sir, the deceased and lamented wife 
of Sir Philip had a brother, whose grandson’ 
I have the honor to be. But I have particular 
business with you, gentlemen; and will you 
accept the hospitality of my poor lodgings for 
half an hour?” 

My friend enjoyed the adventure too much 
to allow it to be broken off thus prematurely, 
and we accompanied Captain McFording- 
ham to a tap-room connected with a lodging- 


house. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_——_~—_—— 


FASTENING THE BUCKLE. 
BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


[WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


TAND still, my steed, though the foe is 
near, 
And sharp the rattle of hoofs on the hill. 
And see! there’s the glitter of many a spear, 
And a wrathful shout that bodes us ill. 


Stand still! Our way is weary and long, 
And muscle and foot are put to the test. 
Buckle and girth must be tightened and 
strong; 
And rider and horse are far from rest. 
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A moment more, and then we'll skim 
Like a driving cloud o’er hill and plain; 

The vision of horseman will slowly dim, 
And pursuer seek the pursued in vain. 


Ha! stirrup is strong and girth is tight! 
One bound to the saddle, and off we go. 

I count their spears as they glisten bright 
In the ruddy beams of the sunset glow. 


Away, my steed! they’re close at hand! 
I hear their horses’ furious breath; 

I hear the cry of the Bedouin band; 
Away! ’tis a race ’twixt life and death! 


’Tis life or death; but we’re fresh and strong, 
And buckle and girth are fastened tight. 
The race is hard, and the way is long, 
But we'll win as twilight fades into night. 


Hurrah for rider and horse, to-day! 
For buckle and saddle fastened tight! 
We'll win! we’re gaining! they drop away! 
Our haven of rest is full in sight! 


LETTER FROM IKE PARTINGTON. 


[Corrected by Abby Hodgkins; Teacher of District School 
No. 1, Hilltop.] 


Hitttop, Jan. 1, 1872. 

EAR MR. OPTIC: If we haven’t had 
some snow-storms up here, you bet, and 

the hill is all covered up. Down in the village 
you ought to see the sleighs and pungs, and 
the bells jingle all the time. It was fine fun 
to help the farmers break out the roads the 
next day after the storm. The drifts were big, 
and ever so many oxen were very much at- 
tached to a large sled, and all the men in the 
place came with shovels, and the oxen were 
criven through the drifts, and the men shov- 
eled the snow away when they got stuck, — the 
oxen I mean, —and it took them almost all 
day to get through. Gus andI rode on the 
oxen, and drove them, and sometimes we 
would fall off and get buried in the snow, 
when the farmers would laugh and help us up 
again. “Twas a bully [I object to the term; 
bovine would be better. A. H.] time I tell 
you; and when we finished we all went down 
to the village, and had a lunch at the grocery 
store. I never sawsuch a breaking out be- 
fore, and I asked one of the farmers if it 
wasn’t something like the measles. He said 


no, he guessed not, and I didn’t say anything 


IKE PARTINGTON. 
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more about it. [A very neat play upon words. 
A.-H.] 

The next day Gus asked uncle Nathe to 
lend us old Billy, — which is *‘ the colt,” be- 
cause he was the colt once, and will always be 
called so, though they have had twenty since 
he came on the stage, though he isn’t a stage 
horse, — and the pung, that we might have a 
sleigh ride. He said we might, and away we 
went. Billy didn’t want to go very much, and 
Gus he laid the string on as hard as he could, 
and then he went pretty well. What a queer 
fellow that Gus is! Somebody was going 
along the road all bundled up, with his head 
drawn into his collar like a mud turtle, and 
Gus said he would put a scare on him; he 
would see how near to him he could drive and 
not touch him. So he sheared Billy up, and 
drove right close to him, and then hollared. 
You should have seen the man jump into the 
drift half way up to his neck; and when he 
looked round we saw it was old Parson Smith, 
who was so busy thinking he hadn’t heard us 
coming. We were sorry, but it was funny to 
see how spry he was. Gus tried it on another 
one, but it was a younger man, and as we 
drove by he took hold of Gus by the collar of 
his coat and snaked him over the back of the 
sleigh, and, before he knew it, he was half 


smothered in the snow-bank by the muzzling 
the man gave him. Gus didn’t try it again. 
Before the last snow came we had some’ 
fine coasting down hill, away onto the river, 
which is frozen over, and on moonlight nights 
the boys and girls from the village came up 


here to try it. They brought their sleds with 
them, and the way they would pile on was 
worse than they do on the horse railroqd cars 
on rainy nights. Such a screaming and yell- 
ing as they would set up when they started! 
and down they would go and away out on 
the ice. One night they got a pair of uncle 
Nathe’s horse-sled runners, and all piled on. 
Off they went like a racer, and got about half 
way down the hill, when the runner split, the 
sled slewed, and over we all went rolling down 
hill, topsy-turvy, and awfully mixed up, so 
that nobody knew ’tother from which. Such 
a scream as was then set up you never heard, 
though nobody was hurt. I saw one of the 
girls looking for something in the snow, with 
her hand to her mouth, and found it was the 
schoolmistress searching after her false teeth. 
{I am tempted to erase this sentence, as it is 
personal to myself; but as his statement so 
happily combines the dental with the acci- 
dental, I allow the ignominy to pass. A. H.] 
They found enough false hair on the ground 
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in the morning-to stuff a cushion, and aunt 
Hetty said it did beat the old scratch what 
things the girls wore on their heads nowa- 
days. Uncle .Nathe mended his sled, and 
didn’t make any fuss about it, though I see 
he has driven some nails in places where it 
wouldn’t be comfortable to sit. 

On the river, a little way down from Hill- 
top, is a famous place for smelts, and many 
people come there to catch them. Gus and I 
have been down several times to see them do 
it. ‘ They first cut long holes through the ice; 
then they put up a strip of cloth beside it, on 
upright sticks, to break off the wind, and then 
put down their lines, with little cork buoys at- 
tached, which will duck under the water when 
the fish bite. Some have a dozen of these 
lines down at once, and if they bite sharp, it 
keeps the fishermen pretty busy, I tell you. 
It is pretty cold sport, but it is so exciting 
they don’t seem to feel it nearly so much as 
the fish do, staying there all day without any 
fire. Gus andI got some lines one day and 


we went fishing. We hadn’t any clam worms, 
that the fishermen use; so Gus got about a 
pound of fresh beef that was hung up in the 
pantry, and we tried that; but it wouldn’t 
work. The smelts didn’t care for beef, and so 
we didn’t catch any. Aunt Hetty wondered, 


for a week afterwards, what had become of 
that beef, and poor old Carlo was suspected 
to know something about it. But, when he 
was scolded, he looked up with so meek and 
innocent a face, she laid it to the rats. But 
we had capital fun there, if we didn’t catch 
any fish. An old fellow next to us had 
brought a bottle with him, full of vile stuff, 
and I reached under his canvas screen and got 
it, wheh we poured out the liquor and filled it 
with water, and then put it back. He swore 
awfully when he found out how he had been 
tricked, and suspected us more than aunt Het- 
ty did Carlo; but we were so innocent, he at 
last laid it to one who was fishing on the other 
side of him, and we had a grand laugh, in- 
side, about it. Perhaps it was wrong to take 
it, and perhaps we should not do wrong even 
if good should follow it; and as the black man 
said about the wickedness of stealing hens, 
that is a moral question. [The intricacy of 
this question proves that the lad has a logi- 
cal mind, and a conscience as yet unseared. 
A. H.] 

Yesterday uncle Nathe, and Gus, and I went 
down in the lower swamp with a sled team for 
a ‘*jag of wood,” as uncle Nathe called it. 
The snow had hardened, so that we got along 
first rate. Uncle Nathe took down his gun, 
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and, after loading it, he put some powder and 
shot in his pocket, and took the gun with him 
on the sled. ‘‘ We may see some rabbits,” he 
said. When we got down to the swamp, we 
saw lots of tracks in the snow, that uncle 
Nathe said were rabbits’ tracks, and we all 
watched pretty sharp to see one; but they kept 
out of the way. Uncle Nathe went to loading 
his team from one of the piles of dry wood 
standing there, while Gus and I went round 
to see if we could see a rabbit. By and by 
Gus saw one, and called to uncle Nathe, who 
came along as fast as he could; and sure 
enough there was the rabbit hopping along 
where the snow was light, and so deep he 
could searcely get through it. Uncle Nathe 
raised his gun and fired; but we forgot all 
about the rabbit as we saw the gun whirl up 
in the air, and uncle Nathe tumble about a 
rod backwards, with his heels elevated and 
his head in a snow-drift. The gun had been 
loaded for a long time, and uncle Nathe had 
put another charge in, which made it kick ter- 
ribly. We picked him up, and when we found 
he wasn’t hurt much, we had a grand laugh; 
but he said he didn’t see anything to laugh at, 
and I guess he didn’t. The rabbit fared a 
good deal better than uncle Nathe did, for we 
didn’t see him afterwards. If the rabbits had 
known enough, they all might have come out 
and laughed at us, as we drove away. “Twas 
lucky for them that Carlo had an engagement 
just then with a neighbor’s dog, as is almost 
always the case when he is wanted. 

It won’t do for uncle Nathe to quiz us much 
after this; and when he found fault with Gus 
this morning for being stupid, Gus said he 
wanted to take a few lessons from him in gun- ° 
ning, and uncle Nathe laughed as he went out 
tofeed thehog. He is a monstrous hog, — not 
uncle Nathe, — the biggest, so all say, there 
ever was in this family. 

But I must bring my letter to a close, which 
I do by wishing you and all your readers a 
Happy New Year; and you may send mea 
new jackknife. 

Yours very respectably, 
Ike PARTINGTON. 


——————»— 


Tue old Greek, Aristotle, sometimes 
gave very blunt answers. When an egregious 
talker had tired him out with absurd stories and 
idle repetitions of, ‘* And is not this a wonderful 
thing, Aristotle?” ‘‘ No wonder at all,” replied 
the old philosopher. ‘But if a man should 
stand still to hear you prate thus, who had legs 
to run away, that were a wonder, indeed.” ./ 
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SALLY WILLIAMS, THE MOUNTAIN 
GIRL. 


BY MRS. E. D. CHENEY. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BOARDERS. 


Ger had diligently read all the books 
which Richard had sent her, and had 
spent every hour she could in drawing. With 
her eager, inquiring mind, she picked up a 
great amount of miscellaneous knowledge. 
When spring came, Mr. Gordon put two new 
chambers on to the house, and Sally and her 
aunt were very busy cleaning, and sewing, and 
getting the house ready for the new boarders, 
who had promised to come the first of July. 
VOL. XI. — NO. 224. II 





Great was the excitement when, on a. fine 
day in July, the stage stopped at the head of 
the lane, and the new boarders arrived. Sally 
hurried out to see them, to help take their bags 
and bundles, and to satisfy her own curiosity. 

‘Hallo, Sally! are you there?” said Mr. 
Curtis’s pleasant voice; and he shook hands 
with her cordially before he helped his cousins 
off the top of the stage. . ; : 

A little child of six years old was the first to 
spring to the ground. 

“This is my pet sister,” said Richard, 
‘who has promised to be a good girl, if we 
will only let her come and see Sally, of whom 
I have told her so many stories.” 

The child was half way to the barn before 
he had done speaking. 

‘‘This is Miss Fanny Curtis,” he continued, 
presenting a tall, fair-haired young lady, 
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dressed in fashionable attire. She looked pale 
and weary, and Sally admired and pitied her, 
as she sank wearily on the bench in front of 
the house. 

‘* And this, Sally, is Miss Helen Benton.” 

A young lady sprang lightly from the stage, 
and taking her bundles from Richard, cast 
one look at the surroundings as she went to- 
wards the house. 

She was not so tall nor so slender as her 
cousin, — not so pretty, Sally thought, — and 
she wore a plain gray dress and broad hat not 
altogether becoming. 

‘* They are not sisters,” thought Sally; ‘‘ and 
how different they are!” 

Old Mrs. Curtis was in the inside of the 
coach, and her nephew helped her out with ten- 
der care. Sally saw that she was a little lame, 
and she set down the basket she had in her 
hand, and ran to help her also. The old lady 
gave Sally avery kind smile, and Sally’s heart 
was won at once. 

‘Out of the way, you chickens!” said Uncle 
Bill to the children, who had shyly stolen out 
to see the new-comers. And the old lady 
laughed to see them toddle away like a flock 
of young turkeys, as he helped carry the large 
trunks into the house. 

The ladies expressed satisfaction with their 
rooms, and Helen immediately observed with 
pleasure the bunch of wild roses and elder 
which Sally had placed on the table. They 
were soon quite at home; and Sally found 
great pleasure in observing the ways of people 
so different from any she had ever met with. 
Little Nelly attached herself very much to 
her. She followed her to the barn, and down 
to the meadow, and was in ecstasy when Un- 
cle Bill put her and the two oldest of his own 
children on top of the load of hay to ride 
home. Uncle Bill would take her up before 
him on Jenny, and ride all over the meadows. 

Helen, whose special charge she was, found 
herself much relieved from it; and Sally, 
whose heart was very open to affection, soon 
became fond of the little girl, who was older 
than her own charge. In fact she helped Sally 
quite as much as she hindered her; for, having 

. been kept strictly in the nursery at home, she 
was delighted to get out in the kitchen to wash 
dishes, or shell peas, or to tend the baby while 
Sally worked beside her. 

Mrs. Curtis could go out but little, and she 
had brought books, and pictures, and vases, 
and little comforts for her room, which soon 
transformed it into a very attractive place. 

Sally’s active imagination wove a web of 
romance abcut the refined, pleasant cid lady, 





and she was her willing servant for every er- 
rand. Mrs. Curtis was sometimes startled, on 
looking up from her book or her work, to see 
the girl standing in the doorway, looking fix- 
edly at her with her great oval eyes. 

‘* What do you want, Sally?” she would say. 

‘* Nothing, ma’am. Perhaps you might want 
something.” 

‘*No, Sally. But comein and look at these 
pictures,” would often be the kind response, as 
she took down a stereoscope or photograph 
book, or some other marvel of beauty for Sal- 
ly’s entertainment. 

Miss Helen, too, was a pleasant companion. 
She was a teacher when at home, and her va- 
cation among the mountains was very precious 
toher. She liked to ramble off alone by her- 
self; and Sally thought she was rather unso- 
ciable. But as she came to know her better, 
she was astonished and delighted at the stores 
of knowledge she opened to her. She was 
amazed to find that Helen knew every tree, 
and shrub, and flower by name, and could tell 
her many a marvel of their habits and mode 
of growth. In return, Helen was delighted 
with Sally’s knowledge of the country, and 
was very fond of rambling with her and Uncle 
Jake among the hills. 

Uncle Jake said, ‘“‘ There’s a gal can cut her 
own fodder. She don’t think she must screech 
at acow or a little striped snake; and she 
don’t scare the fish away with her gabbling. 
But t’other one may do down among the china 
shops; but she ain’t my kind.” 

Miss Fanny was, indeed, very different. She 
was not an ill-natured or bad-hearted girl, but 
simply frivolous, conventional, and selfish. 
Brought up after the hot-house style, she was 
constitutionally weak and nervous, and her 
physician had advised her to spend the sum- 
mer in perfect quiet among the mountains. 
With few resources in herself, quiet became 
ennut, and she was wearisome to herself and 
others. 

At first Sally was much entertained by her 
gay dress and the variety of ornaments which 
were strewn about her dressing-table; but she 
soon found the exactions of the fine young 
lady rather wearisome. She was continually 
calling upon Sally to bring her hot water or 
cold water, or to smooth out a collar or a rib- 
bon, always ordering her as a servant, but 
never giving her any kindness in return, un- 
less it were the gift of some soiled piece of 
finery, which Sally was better without. Sal- 
ly’s independent spirit rather rebelled at this 
treatment; and, although she continued to do 
whatever was required of her, it was in quite 
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a different spirit from that which anticipated 
the least wish of Mrs. Curtis or Miss: Helen. 

Then she could not but feel a difference in 
her relation to Richard this summer. He was 
always pleasant and friendly; but he was nat- 
urally absorbed by his own friends. She had 
no pleasant rambles or long talks with him. 
Miss Fanny would hardly stir out without his 
attendance; but her walks were very short, and 
confined to the high roads, for fear of spoiling 
her clothes. The young man could easily és- 
cape her by going off early in the morning; 
but of course, with the increased work of the 
house, Sally could not then be spared. He 
used, however, to join Miss Helen in her bo- 
tanical excursions, and Miss Helen sometimes 
kindly took Sally with her. 


One evening Miss Fanny, to her great de-- 


light, received a box from the city which she 
had ardently expected. Her uncle’s family had 
just returned from Paris, bringing her many 
little trinkets and articles of dress, which she 
had commissioned them to buy, or they had 
selected as gifts for her. Her mother had 
forwarded a box full of them for her gratifi- 
cation and amusement atthe mountains. Fan- 
ny pulled everything out of the box, and went 
into ecstasies of admiration over them; and 
then, too tired to put them all away, she left 
them strewn about the room when she went 
to bed. Always late in rising, she moved them 
from the chair to the bed, and hurried down 
to breakfast. 

Sally went up as usual to attend to the cham- 
ber-work, and found the room in this condi- 
tion. She was obliged to remove the various 
scarfs, and laces, and ribbons from the bed in 
order to make it up, and her prevailing spirit 
of curiosity certainly led her to examine more 
carefully than was quite polite things so en- 
tirely new to her. A pretty little white lace 
bonnet, with pink roses in it, attracted her 
eye. She turned it about on her hand, and 
admired it, and catching a sight of herself at 
that moment in the glass, she was strongly 
tempted to try it on. Now, Sally had never 
worn a fashionable bonnet in her life, always 
wearing a straw hat orshaker in summer, and 
a good warm hood in winter; and it was so 
very funny to see the little thing perched on 
the top of her mat of brown curls, that she 
burst into a hearty laugh at her image in the 
glass. 

At this moment the ladies came up stairs, 
and Fanny was enraged at the sight before her, 
especially as Mrs. Curtis and Helen could not 
help joining in the laugh, so out of place did 
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‘this bit of gay life seem in the simple farm- 


house. 

“You good-for-nothing girl!” exclaimed 
Fanny; ‘how dare you touch my things? 
Don’t you lay your finger on one of them!” 

The blood mounted into Sally’s face, but she 
replied pretty calmly, — 

‘¢ Shall I make up the bed with all these lace 
things on top of it? or will you make it up and 
sweep the room yourself?” 

‘‘Impudent girl!” said Fanny; ‘‘ you can — 
wait till I am ready.” 

‘‘ Very well,” said Sally; ‘* whenI find your 
room in order, I’ll do the work in it.” 

This was a keen hit at Fanny, who was 
often rebuked by her aunt for her disorderly 
habits. Sally had cleared her room up nicely 
every day; and ‘as Fanny was frequently ina 
hurry to take a ride or a walk with cousin 
Richard, Sally had so often found her hand- 
kerchief, or gloves, or parasol for her, and 
helped her to dress, that she had really handled 
nearly every article of her wardrobe on one 
occasion or another. 

Sally left the room, and did not enter it again 
that day. The next morning she found every- 
thing put away, and trunks and drawers all 
locked. Fanny purposely said in her hear- 
ing, — 

‘Aunt Curtis, I advise you to keep every 
thing locked. A girl that would try on other 
people’s things wouldn’t hesitate to steal 
them.” 

Sally’s blood was on fire. It required all 
her self-command to keep down a sharp an- 
swer, and she rushed out to the barn, her usual 
place of refuge, to think it all overin company 
with her dear old horse, whose neigh of recog- 
nition as she entered always seemed to soothe 
or cheer her troubled spirit. 

Yet she had to call up all Richard’s kindness, 
and his aunt’s, and to remember her own un- 
cle’s and aunt’s kindness to her, and the loss 
and trouble to them of a quarrel between her 
and the boarders, before she could subdue her 
proud soul to patience. As she went into the 
house she saw Mrs. Curtis at the head of the 
stairs. It was a great effort for her to go up 
and down the steep stairs. 

‘Ah, Sally, my good child, is that you?” 
she said, in pleasant tones. ‘‘I was just go- 
ing for a glass of water. Will you bring it to 
me?” 

The tone and look were like oil on the trou- 
bled waters. Sally felt her kindness, and went 
about her daily duties with her usual courage 
and cheerfulness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE LETTER. 


Tue daily mail came in about five o’cleck in 
the afternoon, and it had always been Sally's 
task to go up and get the letters for the whole 
family. It was a pleasant walk of half a mile 
or so to the postmistress’s little snug house 
under the hill; and this afternoon Miss Helen 
proposed to accompany her. 

‘*T will learn the way,” she said, ‘‘ and you 
shail introduce me as an authorized penny- 
post man, and then sometimes I can take my 
afternoon walk that way, and save you the 
trouble of going.” 

A painful suspicion flashed into Sally’s 
mind. Did Helen think she would pry into 
their correspondence, and so wish to take 
the letters herself? She looked sharply in 
the young lady's face; but the frank, open 
expression made it impossible to suspect her 
ef a double motive in her words. 

Quaint old Miss Spriggins had kept the post- 
office for many a year, in spite of the ins and 
outs of political parties. Her father, the dea- 
con, had held the office before her, and when 
he became paralytic she had stepped into its 
duties and honors. The salary of ten dollars 
a year allowed by the government was hardly 
large enough to tempt her neighbors to demand 
rotation in office, and yet it was of some im- 
portance in eking out the scanty living she 
made by sewing, knitting, and spinning, and 
taking in alittle washing, It cost her nothing 
for clerk hire or office room. 

‘‘How do you do, Miss Spriggins?” said 
Sally. ‘This is Miss Benton, from Boston, 
who’s boarding at our house.” 

‘¢ How d’ye do, Miss Benton?” said Miss 
Spriggins, hastily settling her cap and smooth- 
ing down her apron. ‘‘ Won’t you sitdown?” 
clearing away a pile of clean clothes from a 
chair. ‘‘I'm ironing a few shirts for Miss 
Judkins, the minister’s wife, just to obleege 
her, ’cause he’s going down to the ordination 
this afternoon. Wal, how d’ye like our place? 
Purty rocky — ain’t it?” 

‘It’s very beautiful,” said Helen. ‘I think 
you are very good to let us city people come 
up and breathe your fresh air.” 

‘Kind o’ lonely up there to Gordon’s. I 
should think you’d like to be up on the high 
road, and see all the stages go by.” 

, 0, we see plenty of that kind of thing in 
Boston. I like the solitude. The stage comes 
near enough.” 

‘‘Is that young man come again that used 
to be round with you so much last year, Sal- 
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ly?” said Miss Spriggins. 
looking young man.” 

‘©O, yes; he’s here,” said Sally. And she 
knew not why she colored at the simple ques- 
tion and answer. Perhaps it was because she 
felt it was noticed that he wasn't round with 
her this summer. 

Helen’s quick eye noted the question and 
Sally’s change of color; but why should she 
also reply, rather brusquely, as Sally thought, 
to Miss Spriggins’s next question or remark. 

‘¢T suppose you’re his sister.” 

‘“No, indeed; only a far-away cousin.” 

‘“‘Hew, hew,” said Miss Spriggins, who 
boasted she could see many things through 
her spectacles. ‘‘ Well, I never gossip. I can 
keep counsel. But I s’pose you want your 
letters.” 

She produced an old bandbox which had 
proved for many years a sufficiently safe and 
commodious receptacle for the correspondence 
of Woodfield, and, pulling out the letters one 
by one, she spelled out the superscriptions. 

*¢¢ Deacon J. H. Jones.’ That's a bill; them 
yellow envelopes always is, and folks don’t 
look glad when they git’em. ‘Rev. Asahel 
Judkins.’ That’s postmarked Meriden. He’s 
in hopes to get a loudercallthere. I guess we 
can spare him.” 

Sally looked on somewhat impatiently as 
the precise old lady laid each one down and 
took up another. She expected no letter her- 
self, and was anxious to get home. 

*¢¢Mr. Richard Curtis, Jr., care of Mr. Wil- 
liam Gordon.’ O, that’s the young man at 
your house; ain’t it? Will you take it, Sally?’ 

‘*No, ma’am. Give it to Miss Benton,” 
said Sally, with a feeling she could hardly 
define. 

‘* Dear me! here’s a ship letter! ” said Miss 
Spriggins, ‘‘all covered over with stamps. 
Who can it be for? I ain’t had no time’s af- 
ternoon to look over the letters, as I gen’ally 
do. ’Tis from Australy, I do believe.” 

“From Australia!” exclaimed Sally; and, 
to Helen’s amazement, she was trembling all 
over with excitement in a moment. 

‘For Sally H. Williams, care of — ” contin- 
ued Miss Spriggins. 

‘¢O, it’s for me!” cried Sally; “ give it to 
me, quick!” 

She seized the precious letter, and, in her 
anxiety, forgetting all politeness, she rushed 
out of the house, and tore the letter open to 
get at its contents. 

Miss Helen, who knew nething of her his- 
tory, was amazed at all this, and having taken 
her letters, she walked home, with rather a 


‘« He was a proper- 
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dignified step, past Sally, sitting on an old 
log on the side of the road, who did not even 
perceive her presence, so absorbed was she in 
spelling out the ill-written letter she had re- 
ceived. It began, — 


Batmorat, Australia, March 21. 


My OWN DARLING SALLy: I'm so glad 
you have not forgotten your old father! To 
think your poor, dear mother is dead, and 
Johnny’s gone to sea! O, Sally, I have not 
had a moment’s luck since I left you all! But 
I tried for the best, Sally. I went way up in 
the mountains, seeking after gold; and then I 
never got your letters. And I was taken sick 
with fever, and thought I was going with the 
consumption. O, Sally, how I longed for you 
and mother’s good care then! O, I shall 
never, never see you all again! The fever left 
me so weak and miserable that I’ve had no 
strength for work ever since. I’m living with 
a farmer here who gives me just my board 
and clothes; and I’m afraid it’s all I’m worth, 
Sally, for my poor head is dizzy, and some- 
times I drop down kind o’ faint in the field. 
O, if Icould have a good breath of our old 
Woodfield air, or one drink of Deacon Jones’s 
cider, I think it would do me more good nor 
all the medicine in the world. 

One of the neighbors went to Melbourne 
one day, and I begged him to ask about let- 
ters for me; and so I got your letter, my dear, 
dear Sally. I am so glad you are well and 
happy! I’d come home to you quick enough 
if I only had the money to pay my passage, 
even if I had to go to the poorhouse when I 
got there. But I don’t see that I can ever get 
it. Good by, Sally. Send my love to Johnny, 
and don’t forget your poor old father or your 
dear mother, for we’ll all meet in heaven, if 
it’s the Lord’s will. 

Write to me again to the old place, and 
I'll look out and get it somehow. 

Your loving father, 
Sizras WILLIAMs. 


Sally sat for half an hour upon the log deep 
in thought. She rose a changed being. Natu- 
rally light-hearted and impulsive, htr spirits 
had rebounded healthily from the shock of her 
mother’s death; and, having all her immedi- 
ate wants supplied, she had hardly thought 
of the future, and had cared very little fer 
money. She inherited something of this dis- 
position from her father; and, although her 
early experience and subsequent training had 
made her strong, industrious, and thoughtful 
beyond her years, yet her desires had not taken 
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the direction of money, whose power she had 
not felt. Education and adventure had here- 
tofore been the things she craved. Now she 
rose from the old log, determined to bend her 
whole soul to acquiring a sufficient sum of 
money to bring her father home. She must 
see him again. All her natural filial affection, 
all her early remembrances, clung about him, 
and he must come home to die, at least, — she 
feared it would only be that, —in kis old New 
England home; and he must bear his daugh- 
ter’s love up with him to that heaven where he 
would be reunited to her mother. 

It became a sacred, secret purpose, not to be 
shared with any but the brother who had an 
equal right to this work of love. She would 
not beg for such a cause; she would not tax 
the kindness of those who had already done 
so much for her. She could not have her plan 
questioned or criticised, perhaps even objec- 
tions made to his return. Every cent must be 
won by his children’s hands. But how? That 
was the difficult question. 

Many a scheme was pondered over and dis- 
missed. It was not easy to get any work todo 
in this small place; and Sally felt that her 
time was not her own, if she could have found 
work to do. The hens, of which she took 
care, were called hers; and when her uncle 
sold a few of the eggs, he often handed her 
over a ten-cent piece, saying, ‘* Part of the 
profit ought to be yours, Sally.” But she al- 
ways brought the eggs into the house for fam- 
ily use; and now, with their boarders, there 
was no surplus. 

At last, as she walked slowly home, a bright 
idea popped into her head. Old Mrs. Curtis 
had wished for some raspberry and blackberry 
jam to carry home with her, and Sally had al- 
ready planned to make her a parting present 
of some little jars full. prepared by her own 
hands. But now she had grown grasping; she 
could give nothing away. Would not Mrs. 
Curtis buy them of her? She would pick the 
berries herself. By getting up early in the 
morning, and working late at night, she could 
have time for this and all her other work | 
also. 

Next, she remembered that the nice old lady 
Yhad found fault with the washing of her caps 
and collars. Sally had always helped her aunt 
in the ironing. Could she not now, by taking 
great pains, do up Mrs. Curtis’s collars and 
the little girl’s dresses more nicely than the 
washerwoman had done, and so earn that 
money, too? 

She pondered earnestly over her plans. The 
thought of begging or borrowing the money 
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never came into her head. Yet, when she 
thought that she must raise at least a hundred 
dollars, to secure the cheapest passage home 
from Australia, it seemed impossible to collect 
such a sum. 

‘¢ Never mind,” said she to herself; ‘‘ when 
my hens want to raise a brood of chickens, 
they never bother themselves as to how long 
they must sit; they go to work and lay the 
eggs.” 

The little heart was so full of her plans that 
she required sympathy; and so, as soon as 
she could get away from home, at evening, 
she put on her hat and ran down to Aunt Je- 
rusha’s. Aunt Jerusha was just mixing up 
bread in the old kitchen, and, as it was her 
rule to knead it a full half hour, Sally was sure 
of her for that time, for Aunt Jerusha could 
work and talk, or, still better, listen, at the 
same time. 

* Aunt Jerusha, I want to earn some money,” 
Sally began, rather abruptly. 

‘*Now, Sally,” said Aunt Jerusha, as she 
gave the bread an extra dig, ‘‘I hope these 
city folks ain’t making you discontented and 
covechous. You mustn’t be like your poor fa- 


ther, always having notions o’ making your 
fortin.” 
Sally winced, as she always did, at the half- 


contemptuous mention of her father; but she 
replied, — 

‘*No, indeed, Aunt Jerusha; I don’t want 
to make my fortune; I only want about a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“©Only a hundred dollars! And where in 
the world do you expect to getit? Youain’ta 
going to dig for Captain Kidd’s money, I hope. 
I never heard he buried any in these parts.” 

‘*O, Aunt Jerusha!” said Sally, the tears 
springing into hereyes; ‘‘I didn’t think you’d 
laugh at me. I won’t beg, nor steal, nor bor- 
row acentof it. It shall be all my own earn- 
ings. But a hundred dollars I must have, and 
I will; and if you won’t help me, I must go 
somewhere else.” And she got up, as if going 
away. 

‘¢ Set still, child,” said Aunt Jerusha, giving 
the bread a tremendous bang over in the pan. 
‘¢ What are you so touched up about, and how 
can Ihelp you? Don’t you know you're e’en- 
amost like a daughter to me?” And the hon- 
est old soul wiped her eyes with her sleeve, 
since her hands were full of dough. ‘‘ What 
do you want me to do?” 

‘**T want you to teach me how to do up caps 
and collars, and all sorts of starched things, 
just as nice as you do. Aunt Susan always 
says yours look nicer than anybody’s. And I 
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want you to tell me how to make blackberry 
jam, and how to put up eggs so they'll keep 
all winter, and everything else you know that 
I can make money by.” 

“*T’ll be glad enough to teach you anything 
I know,” replied Aunt Jerusha, laughing. 
‘¢But how to make money out of it is some- 
thing I’m a poor hand to teach, for, deary 
knows, I’ve never made any myself.” 

“Well, any how, I will,” said sanguine 
Sally. ‘Now, I'll take one of Grandmother 
Jones’s old caps to learn, and you just tell me 
what I must do.” 

‘Well, first you must wash it nice in soap- 
suds; but you mustn’t have the water scalding, 
’cause if you do it’ll set the dirt; and you must 
not rub it, but only squeeze it out easy; and 
then you must pour off the suds, and rinse it 
in cold water; and then you must put some 
scalding water on it, and let it stand a while, 
and then rinse it in some water with a little 
bluin’ in it— but don’t get too much; and 
then put it in a dish, in the bluin’ water, out 
inthe sun. And then you must dry it nicely 
in the sun, and then you must starch it, and 
then you must clap it ever so long, and take a 
clean, smooth cloth, and iron it first with the 
cloth over it, and then without, to give it a 
polish. And then you must pull out the lace 
with your fingers, and pick out all the little 
points with a pin, and just press it a little with 
the iron, and it will look real nice.” 

Sally sighed. The process sounded long 
and tedious. But she had faith in her oracle. 

‘¢T’ll try it,” she said. 

** Now, Sally,” said Aunt Jerusha, as she 
finished the bread, rolling the dough over and 
over in the pan, to save every bit of flour, 
‘you mustn’t be thinking only o’ making 
money; it’s the saving things that makes folks 
get along; and I'll tell ye a story about mak- 
ing bread that shows it. 

*“*Once upon a time there was a rich man 
who wanted a wife, and so he mounted his 
horse and rode around the country to find a 
gal who just suited him, whe was handsome, 
and smart, and prudent, and would take nice 
care of him and his house. So he rode and he 
rode till,he came to a house —” 

‘* Where there were three daughters,” said 
Sally, who knew the general course of Aunt 
Jerusha’s moral tales. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jerusha, not minding 
Sally’s sly hit, ‘‘ three likely gals as ever you 
see; and he went right into the kitchen, — for 
they didn’t haye no setting-rooms in those 
days,—and the oldest one was a making 





bread. So he says to her, — 
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‘** My horse is very fond o’ the scrapings o’ 
the bread-pan.’ And then he went out for 
a bit. 

‘“‘But the girl was so heedless she never 
thought of the horse, and she washed all the 
scrapings into the swill with the dish-water. 
Then the man looked disappointed, and 
thought she would never do for his wife, if she 
didn’t take more pains to please him. 

“So the next night the second daughter 
made the bread, and she left a great lot of 
scrapings in the pan a purpose; and she 
said, — 

‘* «Here, sir, are the scrapings of the bread 
pan for your horse.” And he took the pan, 
and he thought to himself, — 

*¢¢ She never’ll do for me, for she wastes 
good flour, and does not know how to work it 
up into bread. She never'll carry on the dairy 
well.’ 

‘‘ Then, the third night, the youngest daugh- 
ter made the bread, and she moulded it up 
so nicely that the pan was as clean as if it 
had been scoured. So she said to the rich 
man, — 

‘¢¢]’m sorry I can’t obleege your horse with 
the scrapings, sir; but there wasn’t any.’ 

‘¢Then he thought, — 

‘¢¢ Ah, that’s the girl for me, for she don't 
waste anything, and yet she’s gentle and pleas- 
ant-spoken.’ 

‘*And so he married her, and they had a 
beautiful farm, and I believe he was even 
representative to the General Court,” said 
Aunt Jerusha. 

‘* Well, aunty, I’m afraid there are no rich 
men round for me; but, I tell you, I'll earn 
and save, both, till I get my hundred dollars.” 
And so, with an affectionate kiss, she bade her 
good by, and went her way. 

‘* Now, what on airth has that gal got into 
her head, I wonder?” said Aunt Jerusha, as 
she looked after her. ‘* Her eyes are as bright 
as diamonds, and she steps off as if she didn’t 
feel the ground she treads on. I hope she ain’t 
a goin’ to take after her poor father —full o’ 
notions. Silas was a likely young fellow once. 
She looks like him. It’s a long time ago. I 
wonder if there's any love affair at the bottom 
of this.” And Aunt Jerusha sighed, as kindly 
age does when it sees youth beginning upon 
that path of life so full of pains and pleas- 
ures. 

Two days after this, Sally presented herself 
in Mrs. Curtis’s room with a nicely starched 
and ironed cap and a set of collar and cuffs in 
her hand. 

** Please, ma’am,” she said, ‘will you look 
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at these, and tell me if you think they are done 
nicely?” 

Mrs, Curtis examined them carefully, and 
expressed great admiration of them. 

‘*T wish I could get mine done up so well. 
Who did them?” 

‘*T did, ma’am,” said Sally, proudly. ‘‘ And 
if you and the young ladies would like to give 
me yours to do, I should be very glad of the 
work, ma‘am.” 

‘* Why, Sally, I should think you had work 
enough to do now.” 

“I will do this, though, if you will give me 
the chance. I should like to be earning some 
money for myself.” 

Mrs. Curtis and Helen readily agreed to let 
her have their starehed clothes, and to pay 
her a dollar a dozen for them. But Miss Fan- 
ny. refused. She said the girl was only be- 
witched about dress, and wanted an excuse to 
get patterns of their things, and just as like 
as not she would wear them on the sly. 

Mrs. Curtis remonstrated with her niece on 
this prejudice, but in vain. With the shallow- 
ness of a frivolous mind she overrated Sally’s 
trifling fault; and the excitement of actively 
disliking somebody was rather a relief to the 
excessive ennuz which began to devour her. 

But even Mrs. Curtis was puzzled, for Sally 
seemed to be a changed being. 

‘*Has she learned from Fanny a fondness 
for dress?” she thought; ‘‘and is she trying 
to earn money to buy fine things?” 

Poor little Sally! Nobody saw the deep, 
filial piety that was urging her to this exer- 
tion. Engrossed by her new cares, she was 
less lively and entertaining even to-little Nelly, 
and so she was left more to herself, and began 
to feel lonely, and at times weary. Her little 
stock increased but slowly; and the thought 
of her father’s lonely suffering began to prey 
upon her, and make her sad and morbid. She 
had written to him that she would try to send 
for him; and, though she had cautiously told 
him how long it must be before she could earn 
such a sum of money, yet she knew his san- 
guine nature so well that she was sure he would . 
be expecting a letter containing the money by 


every mail. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


> 


— WE all desire to be rich, but our real de- 
sire is for place, esteem, regard, appreciation 
and love in the heart of humanity, which we 
think the possession of riches will give us. The 
influence and esteem simply given to riches 
alone will not satisfy the heart, unless we strive 
truly to deserve the respect and love of mankind. 
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BY MRS. S. B. C. SAMUELS. 
Author of the ‘‘ Springdale Stories.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW SCHOLAR. 


NEW school-room, bright, sunny, and 

pleasant; four rows of manly-looking 
boys upon one side, and as many of bright, 
pretty girls upon the other, all with eager, ex- 
pectant faces turned towards a broad platform 
at the head of the room. 

The platform contains the master’s and: as- 
sistant’s desks, and upon it are four or five 
gentlemen. Around the room a crowd of peo- 
ple stand, seeming very much interested in 
what is going on; and behind them is the 
usual accompaniment to school furniture — 
maps, charts, globes, blackboards, pictures, 
and a piano. 

This, my young friends, is the scene of the 
opening of the West Wenlock High School. 

Precisely where this school is situated I shall 
not say, for that would give the characters of 
my story more publicity than they would care 
to have. Suffice it, then, that West Wenlock 
is a flourishing western town, and that those 
happy boys and girls whose record in the old 
Grammar School entitles them to seats in the 
new building are the envy of all others less 
fortunate. 

But, attention! Squire Turner is about to 
speak. He is one of the gentlemen upon the 
platform, tall and dignified, with white hair. 
He bows to the assembled friends. 

*¢ Ladies and gentlemen,” he begins, ‘‘ and 
young ladies and young gentlemen,” he con- 
tinues, turning with a smile to the scholars, 
whom he loves, ‘“‘ we have met together, at 
the request of the trustees, to join in the open- 
ing exercises of this our new High School. 

‘It is a very happy occasion which brings 
us here to-day. We have long felt the need 
of this institution. Our boys and girls will 
here fit themselves for the counting-room, col- 
lege, and home circle, and will become, still 
more than they have ever been, a credit and 
honor to us and to our town.” 

Squire Turner’s speech is too long for us to 
follow, although he absorbs the attention of 
both scholars and spectators. 

After giving the history of the new building, 
including its dedication a couple of weeks be- 
fore, and returning thanks for the scholars’ 
generous subscription, enabling them to own 
the handsome piano before them, the squire 
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introduced their new master, Mr. Allen; and 
then he announced the purpose of the trus- 
tees to present, at the end of the coming term, 
to the pupil whose record was best in scholar- 
ship, good conduct, and punctuality, a hand- 
some gold watch and chain. 

This announcement — a great surprise to 
all— was confirmed by the display of the prize, 
in a handsome red morocco case. 

Bright, admiring eyes, sparkling upon that 
splendid watch, gleaming in its velvet-lined 
case, flashed with determination to possess it; 
and cheeks and brows flushed with pleasure 
as, involuntarily, each boy and girl drew them- 
selves up, and looked as though failure, ab- 
sence, tardiness, and disorder were henceforth 
to be, in word and deed, foreign to their na- 
ture. 

Among the others, all earnestly regarding 
the squire’s admonition to strive and win the 
prize, were three of the older pupils, with whom 
we have chiefly to do. 

The squire’s own son, Elliot Turner, Lilly 
Ashton, his cousin, and Harold West, his par- 
ticular friend and crony, — these three occu- 
pied the first places in their class; and, indeed, 
at the outset, it seemed that the real struggle 
would lie between them, although all had re- 
solved to make at least an effort to obtain the 
prize. 

Elliot was tall and strong, with black hair 
and eyes, and a manly, well-proportioned 
form. The squire was very wealthy, and 
Elliot a much-indulged and enly child. 

Harold West presented a marked contrast to 
his friend. He was short and lithe, with yel- 
low curls and blue eyes; at fifteen, the oldest 
of a large family, and obliged already to take, 
in a measure, the place of his brave father, 
who slept the sleep of death beneath the lau- 
rels of Winchester Plain. 

Lilly Ashton was a great favorite with all 
who knew her, being bright, pretty, and sweet- 
tempered, ambitious, and willing to be excelled 
by none. . 

Long enough seemed the exercises to those 
excited young minds, after the announcement 
of the prize to be won. They longed to get 
together and talk it all over; they needed each 
other’s sympathy in their good news. Finally 
the last speech was made, the closing prayer 
offered, and the hymn sung, and then the im- 
patient throng was released. 

Elliot Turner and Harold West hurried out 
together. 

‘* You mean to try for that prize, I suppose,” 
Harold said, as they ran down the steps. 

** Yes,” answered Elliot 
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‘‘And you'll get it, too,” said Harold, de- 
spondently. 

‘* Why, don’t you mean to try for it?” 

‘*O, yes, of course; but there’s not much 
chance for me. I shall have less time for 
school than ever now. Mother has more than 
she can attend to already, andI can’t let her 
undertake my work, too.” 

‘Of course you can’t, Hal. But I'll tell you 
what, I'll help you every morning and night, 
and that will give you time for study, and keep 
your play-time, too, for, — 


** * All work and no play, 
Makes Jack a dull boy.’ ” 


Harold laughed. He knew of old that Elli- 
ot’s offer of help Would not amount to much. 

‘*T won’t build much on help from you, El- 
liot,”’ said he; ‘‘ besides, I’m thinking we shall 
all be put on our mettle this term. That Mr. 
Allen means work, or I’m mistaken.” 

Elliot was bright and quick, and not a 
little vain of his good scholarship. He only 
shrugged his shoulders and laughed, as he an- 
swered, — 

‘Well, you know, the more we learn in 
school, the less we'll have to learn in college.” 

‘*T would like that watch,” sighed Harold. 
“It is a splendid one. I never can buy one 
like it; and I really need a watch.” 

‘Here, Harold,” said Elliot, patronizingly, 
drawing his own old silver watch from his 
vest pocket as he spoke, ‘‘ you shall have this 
when I win the prize.” 

Harold was nettled by his friend’s patroniz- 
ing tone. His ambition was aroused, and he 
answered, dryly, — 

‘*Thanks; you are kind, indeed. But if you 
think to win that prize, Elliot Turner, you will 
have to buckle down to your work, for I mean 
to have it.” - 

As he spoke, they turned the corner of the 
main street, and struck across the Common, 
the nearest way to Mrs. West’s farm. , Before 
them, on the path, was Lilly Ashton, walking 
briskly along, swinging her school satchel, 
her bright curls flying in the autumn breeze. 

“ Lilly, Lilly!” called Elliot; ‘* wait for us, 
please. I want you to hear Harold West brag. 
Ah! but you’ll have to look to your laurels, 
Lilly. He means to win the prize.” 

‘*So do I,” returned Lilly, promptly; ‘‘ and 
so do you, too, I suppose.” 

‘“That is, I mean to try for it; but as to 
whether I shall win it or not —” 

“There is not the slightest doubt in your 
mind,” interrupted Lilly, saucily. 

Elliot was about to reply; but hearing some- 
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body shouting his name, he turned and sawa 
boy from the school running to overtake him. 

‘*Hallo! what does Ned Howard want, I 
wonder ?— What’s up, Howard?” he called to 
the lad. 

‘*Wait, Elliot,” said Harold, laughing; 
‘*he’s quite breathed. Did you ever see such 
a short-winded fellow?” 

Howard came up to them, puffing and 
blowing like a steam engine. 

‘**A new fellow’s —joined — our class,” he 
managed to articulate. 

‘*Pooh!” exclaimed Harold, indignantly ; 
‘* that’s grea¢ news — isn’t it?” 

**You won't say, ‘Pooh,’ when I tell you,” 
panted Howard. 

‘¢ Tell us, then,” said Elliot. 

‘* Yes, do,” laughed Harold; “Elliot shall 
hold you, and I'll pat your back, and help you 
out with it. What a capital fielder you would 
make for the Nine, Howard! ” 

“‘That’s it,” exclaimed Howard, eluding 
Elliot’s grasp; ‘‘they’ve taken him into the 
Nine.” 

‘* What!” cried Elliot, who had long wished 
to join the club. : 

‘* You’re crazy,” said Harold. 

“IT thought I was when I heard him con- 
strue and decline,” answered Ned, with a 
groan. ‘‘ There’s no chance for any of us to 
win the prize now.” 

‘¢ And who ¢s this paragon?” asked Lilly, 
curling her pretty lips in scorn at Ned’s want 
of spirit. 

‘‘His name is Allen Eager,” answered Ned. 

‘“‘Whew!” whistled Elliot; ‘‘ that tremen- 
dous fielder in the Oneida Nine! I saw him 
in their match game, He was pointed out to 
me; quick as arat; and suck arunner! Well, 
if he is going to try for our prize, it’s of no 
use for us to compete with him.” 

‘¢ Nonsense!” said Harold. 

“It is true, Hal. If he is as good a scholar 
as base-ballist, there’s no hope for us.” 

‘¢T do not say so,” cried Lilly, pluckily. ‘‘I 
shall not give up without making an effort for 
the prize. Letus all resolve, we four, to try 
our very best, and to keep friends all the same, 
whoever wins.” 

‘¢There’s my hand on that,” cried Harold, 
impulsively. 

‘‘And mine,” ‘And 
others. 

*¢ And besides,” continued Lilly, ‘*‘ we must 
be kind and polite to that new boy, even if he 
wins and wears that watch and chain.” 

As it happened, the master and the new 
stholar were walking rapidly along behind 


* 
mine,” echoed the 
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our party, in the direction of Mr. Ashton’s 
house, where Lilly now stood by the gateway, 
making her generous resolutions. She had 
unconsciously raised her voice a little, and her 
words were distinctly audible to the two. Har- 
old and Elliot had just time to recognize their 
new master, and Ned to whisper eagerly, but 
ungrammatically, — - 

‘*That’s him!” 

And the two were beside them. 

‘*Ah! good morning, lads. Turner, and 
West, and Howard, I believe,” said Mr. Allen, 
looking at the boys, whose names he had 
learned, and then turning to Lilly. 

‘* My cousin, Lilly Ashton,” said Elliot, in- 
troducing her. 

‘*Miss Lilly,” said the master, warmly, ‘** you 
have given me great pleasure. I could not 
help overhearing your conversation, and your 
generous resolves have taken a load from my 
mind. Ido not generally approve of prizes, 
because of the ill feeling they almost always 
occasion. But if all my pupils will regard 
this one in the kindly, generous spirit you and 
your friends have shown, I shall feel no un- 
easiness for the final issue.” 

Lilly was blushing like a rose, ashamed to 
have been overheard, pleased by the master’s 
praises, and rather confused by the grateful 
look in Allen Eager’s dark eyes. 

Mr. Allen, noticing her confusion, turned to 
his companion. 

‘* Boys,” said he, ‘let me introduce your 
new classmate, my nephew, Allen Eager. Al- 
len, Miss Lilly Ashton. I hope you will all 
be friends.” ; 

‘*‘T am sure we shall, uncle,” said the new 
boy, eagerly, and Harold, Ned, and Lilly 
echoed his words; but Elliot said nothing. 
He was already jealous of his new classmate. 

‘¢T have an errand with your mother, West,” 
said Mr. Allen. ‘If you are going home we 
will walk along together.” 


CHAPTER II. 
ALLEN'S PROPOSITION. 


CrossinG the street beyond the Common, 
Harold led the way through a short stretch of 
pine woods to his home, a square, old-fash- 
ioned farm-house,darge, and light, and airy, 
through whose long, low windows the sun 
streamed all day long, toned and shaded by 
the fragrant, breezy pines. 

The rooms were all simply and prettily fur- 
nished, and Amy West kept them swept and 
garnished, and fresh with bright, sweet flow- 
ers from her garden. 
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Mr. Allen’s errand was to look at a couple 
of these rooms for himself and nephew, and 
he was so well pleased with them, and so 
charmed by the cheerful hostess and her hap- 
py family, that he arranged to occupy the 
rooms at once. 

It was on Harold’s account that Mrs. West 
consented to take the strangers into her fam- 
ily. He was now at an age when a father’s 
love and counsel would have been of most 
value to him; and his mother rightly thought 
that Mr. Allen would have great influence over 
her fatherless boy. And besides, the ample 
compensation offered for the rooms would en- 
able her to hire a man to take Harold's place 
upon the farmi, and thus the lad could have 
ample time for exercise and study. 

All necessary arrangements being made in 
the pretty little parlor, the two strangers gath- 
ered with the family around the dinner table. 

Amy, Rollo, Jack, Bessie, and Lu were all 
duly presented; and before dinner was over 
all were good friends. 

In the afternoon, down through the shady 
pines and along the pleasant streets, Harold 
and Allen drove to town for the trunks and 
boxes. Passing Squire Turner’s handsome 
house, they saw Elliot lounging on the piazza. 

‘Hallo, Hal!” he shouted, catching sight 
of them; ‘‘going to town?” And he ran 
down the path to the gate, scowling, however, 
when he saw who was Harold’s companion. 

‘“‘Yes,” answered Harold, reining in his 
frisky colt. ‘‘Mother’s taken the master to 
board, and Eager and I are going for the 
things.” 

“Sho!” exclaimed Elliot, impatiently. 
‘‘ There’s an end to all our good times.” 

‘‘ What an idea!” cried Harold. ‘I shall 
have twice the time I had before. Ride down 
with us, El; there’s plenty of room.” 

‘*No; thank you,” replied Elliot, crossly, 
turning back to the house. 

Harold was vexed. He shook the reins im- 
patiently, and Sancho started off at a pace 
which kept his driver well employed for some 
minutes. Allen wondered greatly at Elliot's 
rudeness. 

‘¢Why has Turner taken such a dislike to 
me?” he asked, when Harold had somewhat 
subdued frisky Sancho’s gait. 

‘“©O, I don't know that he has,” answered 
Harold, confusedly, not willing to speak 
against his friend. 

‘¢T wonder what it is,” said Allen. ‘I 
don’t like to begin my school life here with an 
enemy.” 

‘“‘Come, that’s all nonsense!” exclaimed 
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Harold. ‘‘Elisn't anybody’s enemy. He’s 
a mighty good fellow. He’s a little put out 
to-day; but then, something may have hap- 
pened to upset him.” 

Allen was silent a while, looking about, and 
enjoying the beautiful scenery, of which he 
caught momentary glimpses, as Sancho whirled 
them along. Then he began again. 

‘‘I say, Harold, I suppose there is a base- 
ball club in the school.” 

‘‘ There’s the Niners,” replied Harold; ‘ but 
it’s not in the school.” 

‘Ts that the only club here?” inquired 
Allen. 

‘¢ Yes,” replied Harold. 

‘‘Why don’t the school-fellows start one?” 

‘“©O, I don’t know. They all want to join 
the Niners. You've joined — haven't you?” 

‘* No, and I don’t mean to,” Allen said, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘My uncle would not allow me to 
associate with such disorderly fellows, even if 
I wished to.” 

‘“‘ But didn’t they ask you to join?” persisted 
Harold. 

“Yes; but I declined.” 


Harold did not know what to say. That 


the ‘‘ West Wenlock Nine” was composed of 
avery disreputable set of fellows he well knew, 
and also that they were regarded as a great 


nuisance by the town folks, and severely dis- 
couraged by careful parents. Nevertheless, in 
school-boy eyes they were of some importance. 

Twice, in the field, they had beaten the 
‘*Yellow Stockings,” and the ** Western Won- 
ders.” The High School boys were all eager 
to join; but wiser parents forbade them. 

The knowledge of this made the Niners, as 
they were generally called, very angry. They 
declared they would never admit a school-boy 
to their club, and when Elliot Turner applied 
to them for admission, took no notice of his 
application beyond showing his letter around 
to the school-boys, and boasting that they had 
turned him off. 

It was really a great trial to them to refuse 
Elliot. He was arich man’s son, and had a 
great deal of money to spend, which would be 
very convenient forthem to appropriate. So 
pride, for once, made them neglectful of their 
interests, and they persisted in refusing him 
admission. 

As to Elliot, the school-boys were so dis- 
gusted with him for making the application to 
the Niners, that he became very unpopular. 
Harold, and his cousin, Lilly Ashton, were 
almost the only friends he had in the school. 

‘* Well,” asked Allen, after a pause, during 
which Harold thought over all this, ‘‘ what do 
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you say, West, to starting a club? Couldn’t 
we make up eighteen nice fellows in the 
school?” 

‘It’s a capital idea!” responded Harold; 
‘‘and we could easily raise the boys. But 
would your uncle approve of it?” 

“Uncle Allen? He’s a splendid player him- 


*| self. He belongs to the Oneida Nine, and he 


taught me to play,” continued Allen, ‘‘ be- 
cause,’ he said, ‘ every wide-awake boy should 
strengthen his muscles and discipline his mind 
in the struggles for victory on the base-ball 
field.’” 

‘*T guess he’ll be a good teacher, then,” said 
Harold, joyfully. ‘‘He seems to understand 
boys. As for the club, Eager, I think it would 
be glorious! and, besides the fun we would 
have, ’twould just teach those arrogant Niners 
that they are not the biggest toads in the 
puddle.” 

‘“‘And Turner would join us — wouldn't he?” 
asked Allen. 

‘*O, yes,” said Harold, quickly. ‘To tell 
you the truth, Eager, I suspect he is vexed by 
your invitation from the Niners.” 

«* But he won’t mind when he knows I do not 
mean to join?” 

‘*No; he’ll be delighted.” 

By this time they had reached the hotel, 
where Sancho deigned to stand quietly, with 
Harold by his head, while the baggage was 
being brought out and deposited in the wagon. 
When it was safely stowed away, and just as 
Allen was about to climb upto his seat, a hand 
touched his shoulder, and some one whis- 
pered, — 

‘* Step into the hotel, please; I want to speak 
with you a minute.” 

Allen asked Harold to excuse him, and fol- 
lowed the speaker into the hotel. He was a 
young man, of nineteen or twenty years, with 
a very disagreeable face. Allen took a dislike 
to him at once. He led the way to the hotel 
parlor. 

“T’m Wilton, captain of the West Wenlock 
Nine,” said he to Allen, turning abruptly 
around, so as to face him, as they entered the 
room. ‘I sent you a note.” 

‘*Yes,” answered Allen, coolly. 
you an answer.” 

‘Tf you are afraid of your uncle,” said Wil- 
ton, dropping his voice to a whisper, ‘‘ you 
can join our club without letting him know.” 

‘*T have already refused to join you,” Allen 
replied, disgusted with the manner in which 
the other had spoken of his kind uncle. 

‘*You don’t mean of your own free will!” 
exclaimed Wilton, angrily. 


“T sent 
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‘** Yes, I do, though,” returned Allen. 

Wilton’s face grew very red, and he advanced 
upon Allen in a threatening way. 

‘* Which of those boys put you up to this? 
that West?” he asked, angrily. 

‘Upon my word!” laughed Allen, ‘‘ didn’t 
I just tell you I did it of my own free will?” 

Wilton was enraged; he would have liked 
to thrash Allen soundly, but knew a hotel par- 
lor was not the place for such a scene; and, 
besides, the lad did not look as if he would 
take a thrashing quietly. Moreover, he wished 
to secure Allen, and desired to conciliate him. 

“I thought you were fond of base ball,” 
said he. 

**So Iam,” answered Allen. 

‘* And you ought to belong to a club.” 

“Yes; I mean to.” 

‘** But ours is the only club in town.” 

‘Tt is for the present,” answered Allen. 

And just then Harold’s voice rang out, — 

‘*Eager, Eager, are you going to stay there 
all night?” 

‘*Coming,” answered Allen, in the same 
key; and he sprang lightly by Wilton, and 
down the stairs, and out at the door, before 
the echo of his voice had fairly died away. 
** Quick, West! quick!” he exclaimed, spring- 
ing into the wagon. 

Harold, knowing the interview could not 
have been a very pleasant one, and dreading 
a scene, sprang after him, chirruping to San- 
cho. Wilton, rushing down with the idea of 
detaining them, had but just time to scramble 
out of the way, and the boys were whirled off 
by the spirited pony. 

‘* We’re in for it now,” said Harold. ‘‘ Whoa, 
Sancho, whoa! That Bob Wilton rules all 
the Niners. He’ll set his whole precious crew 
on us.” 

‘*T don’t propose to be bullied, all the same,” 
said Allen, quietly. His cheeks were a little 
flushed, but eye and mouth expressed firm de- 
termination. 

Harold, delighted, dropped the reins to his 
knees, where he held them, and extending 
both hands to his comrate, exclaimed, impul- 
sively, — 

‘* Shake hands, Allen; you’re the sort of 
fellow I like; and I will stand by you through 
thick and thin.” 

‘*Thank you, Harold,” replied Allen, great: 
ly pleased, and, grasping both his hands, held 
them as long as restless Sancho would allow, 
after which both were silent for a while. 

As they neared home, and the picturesque 
old farm-house, on the green slope, with the 
pine trees around it, and the brook and pond 





flashing in the sunlight, Allen, struck by the 
beauty of the scene, exclaimed, — 

“©O, West, what a beautiful, happy home 
you have here!” 

Harold’s blue eyes dimmed with tears. He 
was thinking of the quiet grave among the 
laurels, and of what his home had been before 
the loving father had given his life to save his 
country. 

‘¢ You are all very happy together,” contin- 
ued Allen. 

‘* Of course we are,” replied Harold, proud- 
ly. ‘We love each other dearly, and all try 
to help each other along. Why, even little 
Lu works for me.” 

‘“ That baby?” said Allen; ‘what can 
she do?” 

‘Just ask,” answered Harold, as they drove 
into the yard; and, reining up the horse be- 
fore the doorway, he called to little Lu, who 
stood by the windowin the room above, ‘‘Come 
down here, little pussy-cat-mew.” 

“‘I’s tummin’,” answered Lulu’s silvery 
voice, as she scrambled down the stairs. ‘* What 
you want?” she added, appearing at the 
door. 

The lads had got down from the wagon, and 
were standing beside Sancho. Harold went up 
to the doorstep, and stooping down, threw 
an arm around the little one, saying, — 

‘Tell Allen what you do for brother Harry.” 

‘TI sews on all his buttons; and I finds his 
fings when he loses ’em,” responded Miss Lu, 
very promptly, glancing proudly at Allen and 
then at her big brother. 

‘‘That’s nice, I declare,” said Allen. “I 
wish I had a dear little girl to find my things 
when I lose them.” 

‘* What you lost?” inquired Lu, seriously. 

‘A kiss,” answered Allen, gravely. ‘I can't 
find it anywhere.” 

‘“*Umph!” responded Miss Lu, perking up 
her mouth, with a mischievous twinkle in her 
bright eyes. ‘‘ J don’t find kisses, ’cept for my 
brovers. Praps Amy’ll find it.” 

‘*You litthe witch!” Harold cried, laughing 
at Allen’s discomfiture, ‘‘do you want me to 
shake you into shoestrings?” 

‘*No, Harwy,” answered Lu, piteously, curl- 
ing her lip; then, with a winning smile, and 
in a most insinuating tone, ““"cause, dear 
Luly!” 

Of course Harold was conquered at once. 

‘¢ Don’t say such things, then, pet,” he whis- 
pered; ‘‘ Amy wouldn’t like it.” 

‘* Wouldn’t her?” asked little Lu, contrite 
now; then, looking crossly at Allen, and shak- 
ing her curls, she said, severely, ‘‘ My Amy 
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wouldn’t kiss you, you ttaughty boy, not for 
hundred dollars.” 

Allen laughed in despair, and Harold ex- 
claiming, ‘*Ah, you incorrigible!” Lu slipped 
from his arms, and scampered up stairs. 

Presently her voice was heard again in the 
room above. 

‘“Why, Amy West, how wed your cheeks 
is!” 

Poor Allen glanced at Harold in dismay, 
and both ran off, laughing. They came back 
again presently, however, for Mrs. West called 
to them to take the trunks and boxes up stairs 
at once.. Sancho, beginning to get restless, 
was so troublesome that Amy was called to 
hold his bridle, Rollo and Jack being, as usual, 
among the missing. 

Amy West was too sensible a girl to let Lu’s 
prattle disturb her for long; and she soon put 
poor, embarrassed Allen, too, at his ease, mod- 
estly asking how he had enjoyed the ride, and 
if he did not think West Wenlock a lovely 
place. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BASE-BALL CLUB. 


ELLioT TuRNER was delighted with the idea 
of originating a newclub. He still felt very 
sore towards the Niners, not only on account 


of the ill reception which they had given his 
note, but also for being so desirous to secure 


Allen Eager. His jealousy of Allen was, for 
the time being, displaced by a desire to give 
the Niners a lesson they would never forget, 
feeling a good deal like the thistle in the fable, 
his unconscious opinion being, like the this- 
tle’s boast, Memo me impune lacessit. 

Both Elliot and Harold knew that the new 
club would gain the ill will of the Niners, and 
that Allen, especially, would be cordially 
hated by them. Still, they did not anticipate 
any serious trouble from them, the school- 
boys, one and all, declaring, as soon as the 
thought of putting down the Niners had been 
entertained in their minds, that theirs would 
be an easy victory. ” . 

Mr. Allen favored the project of a new club. 
He told the lads that of base ball, as a game, 
he heartily approved; but it must be seconda- 
ry to school; and on no account would he ever 
tolerate neglect of school duties for any claims 
of the play-ground. Parents consented to the 
plan upon the same conditions ; and busy prep- 
arations were being made for the carrying out 
of the enterprise. 

The school term had begun in a manner 
which promised great success. Harold’s 
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prophecy had proved true: the scholars were 
‘put upon their mettle.” Mr. Allen was ex- 
tremely particular, strict, and determined, but 
always just and kind. The scholars were 
obliged to perform the tasks assigned them 
thoroughly and correctly; and their lessons 
were much longer and more difficult than for- 
merly. But Mr. Allen was always ready to 
explain or assist, and the boys and girls found 
themselves fully equal to their tasks, and were 
at once aroused to a pitch of ambition, ener-. 
gy, industry, and perseverance, such as the old 
Grammar School had never witnessed. 

There seemed no ground for fear that base 
ball, or any other amusement, would be al- 
lowed to interfere with the competition for 
the prize. 

Saturdays were always holidays at West 
Wenlock; and on the morning of the first Sat- 
urday in the new term the eighteen favored 
lads who were to form the new club met to- 
gether in a field belonging to Elliot’s father, 
to lay out their ground. 

Before beginning, however, their names were 
all subscribed to the rules and constitution, 
which Mr. Allen had kindly drawn up for 
them. This important step taken, they pro- 
ceeded to lay out their field. 

Fixing the point of the home base, seventy 
feet from the head of the field, they measured 
from that down the field one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet four inches, and there set 
the second base. Attaching a cord, one hun- 
dred and eighty feet long, with a knot in the 
middle, to the rings of the home and second 
bases, Allen took the knot in his hand, and 
stretching the cord as far to right as he 
could, marked the point for the first base, and 
carrying it over to the left in the same way, 
he obtained the third base. Ona line with, 
and distant from, the home forty-five feet to- 
wards the second base, they marked the pitch- 
er’s point. 

The field was about six hundred feet square, 
smooth and turfy — a capital ground. 

The base-blocks were made of wood, with a 
ring screwed in each, and set flush with the 
ground. The first, second, and third bases 
were canvas bags, painted white and filled 
with sawdust, and securely fastened to the 
base-blocks. The home base and pitcher's 
point were each marked with a flat, circular 
iron plate, furnished upon the under side with 
long brads, to prevent shifting. Havingcom- 
pleted these and other preliminary arrange- 
ments in the morning, they settled to have 
their first game in the afternoon. 

A very nice bat and ball had been presented 
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to the club by the young ladies of the school. 
The ball, made of India-rubber and yarn, cov- 
ered with leather, was of the exact weight re- 
quired — five anda half ounces. The bat was 
round and smooth. On both were inscribed, 
in neat red letters, 


Victory Base-BALL CLuB. 


Their uniform was red shirts, white trou- 
sers, white caps with red bands and tassels, 
and black belts lettered, in red, V. B. B. C. 

Quite an excitement it made in West Wen- 
lock when the club, in their bright new uni- 
forms, marched down to the field. Parents, 
brothers, sisters, friends, all turned out to see 
the Victory play its first game. And down to 
the field trooped the arrogant Niners, ‘‘ to see 
what the little ones could do,” as they said, 
with contemptuous, impertinent smiles. 

The playing was spirited and very well done. 
Indeed, the Victory rather surprised itself by 
its excellent play. As for the Niners, as the 
game progressed their sneering changed to 
threatening and black looks. 

‘*When did the town ever turn out to see us 
play?” they asked each other. And Wilton 
muttered that he ‘‘ would soon teach those lit- 
tle, conceited, dandified puppies to know their 
place.” 

He was furious with Allen Eager, and al- 


most equally angry with all the other boys, for 
daring to set up a club in opposition to his 


own. He did not dare to interfere with the 
new club on this occasion, however, for, be- 
sides the master, there were too many parents 
and big brothers about. So he and his fel- 
lows were obliged to content themselves for 
the present with threats and scowls. 

The Victory, meanwhile, played a brilliant 
game, and left the field at sunset, laden with 
the congratulations of their friends, and highly 
elated themselves by their afternoon’s per- 
formance. 

CHAPTER IV. 
TRIALS IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 


On Monday morning, alas! the first failure 
occurred in the school. Amy West, poor child! 
could not spell Aypochondriacism —a word 
which occurred in her physiology lesson; and 
such a storm of grief and rain of tears as suc- 


ceeded her failure almost threatened that her’ 


life would be terminated by the disease whose 
name she could not spell. In vain Mr. Allen 
kindly tried to reassure her, declaring it was 
no disgrace to fail when one had done one’s 
best to succeed. Amy mourned over her faith- 
iess ynemory, and would not be comforted. 
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Then, as the term wore away, one failure 
after another occurred, until only the first class 
could boast uniformly perfect recitations. And 
then gradually members of the first class 
broke down, till at last Lilly Ashton, Elliot, 
Harold, and Allen Eager were the only ones 
whose records were uniformly perfect, while 
against Amy West’s name there rested that 
one black mark caused by the fatal ‘‘ hypo- 
chondriacism.” For Amy had bravely re- 
solved to do her very best still, though she 
could not win the prize, and was determined 
not to fail again. 

Towards the close of the term the ‘Niners 
sent a challenge to the Victory to ‘*‘ make good 
their name.” The challenge was accepted, 
and the nine best players selected from the 
Victory to play against the “ picked nine” 
from whom the challenging club derived their 
name. 

Great excitement, of course, prevailed. A 
day was set for the match to come off, and 
everybody excepting the Niners hoped that the 
Victory would win. Saturday the match-game 
was to be played. Friday, accordingly, was a 
very trying day in the school-room. 

‘¢ Who will win the prize?” and, ‘* Who will 
win the match?” were thoughts jumbled to- 
gether in the feverish brain of many a boy and 
girl as they took their seats on Friday morn- 
ing. On that particular day of the week it 
was Mr. Allen’s custom to have general geo- 
graphical exercises. The subject for study 
being given the previous week, and the pupils 
provided with text-books, they were, of course, 
expected to come thoroughly well informed 
upon the lesson. 

Elliot Turner, bright, handsome, and confi- 
dent, sat at the head of his class, awaiting his 
turn to answer. Mr. Allen generally put the 
first question to him. 

‘Elliot, what is our subject this morning?” 

*¢ China, sir.” 

‘¢ What country occupies a relative position 
to China, Miss Ashton?” 

‘‘ Australia,” answered Lilly, promptly, ris- 
ing from her seat. ‘‘ Its position in the south- 
ern hemisphere is nearly the same as China 
in the northern.” 

‘‘ Are the two countries otherwise alike, 
West?” 

‘No, sir. - They present singular contrasts 
in soil, products, and climate.” 

‘“*Right. And how is the soil of China?” 

‘*Rich and deep.” 

‘* Elliot, what can you tell me of its area and 
population?” 

‘* Sir?” said Elliot, who had been writing a 
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note, rising confusedly. ‘‘I did not under- 
stand.” 

‘‘ Repeat my question, class,” said Mr. Al- 
len, looking annoyed. 

‘‘ Area is five million square miles; popula- 
tion, four hundred and ten millions.” 

‘‘TIs that a correct answer to my question, 
class?” 

‘No, sir,” was the unanimous response. 

Elliot began to be alarmed. 

‘‘Of what country are you speaking?” in- 
quired the master. 

‘¢ China, sir.” 

‘¢ China Proper?” 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Then your answer is totally wrong. Next.” 

‘‘O, Mr. Allen,” exclaimed Elliot, hastily, 
‘don’t pass it. I know.” 

‘‘ Well?” said the master, kindly waiting. 

‘Three million square miles,” said Elliot, 
desperately, vainly trying to regain his com- 
posure, as all the figures in the arithmetic 
seemed dancing through his head. 

‘‘ Wrong, wrong,” said Mr. Allen, hastily. 
“T am surprised, Turner.” 

Just then, as luck would have it, Elliot’s note 
fluttered to the floor. Mr. Allen paused ab- 
ruptly. 

‘* What is that?” he asked. 

Nobody answered. Elliot shambled his feet 
about in a very uncomfortable manner, while 
his face reddened with shame. 

“Is that a note, Turner?” asked the mas- 
ter, severely. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Elliot, in a very low 
tone. 

‘Bring it to the desk.” 

Elliot took itto him. The master glanced 
it over. 

‘*‘ When was this note written?” he asked. 

‘Just now,” returned Elliot, more and more 
ashamed. 

‘Well, sir,” said Mr. Allen, angrily, ‘‘as 
you appear to have forgotten our rules, I will 
refresh your memory with two demerits, for 
failure and disorder. Take your seat. Miss 
Ashton, proceed with the lesson.” 

But this poor Lilly, distressed by Elliot’s 
misconduct and punishment, was unable to 
do. China Proper seemed, all at once, to 
Stretch itself away in limitless space. Her 
bright eyes filled with tears and her rich curls 
drooped, as she, too, failed upon the question. 

Angry as Elliot was for himself, he cared 
yet more for Lilly’s failure. And when Allen 
Eager arose, and answered, correctly, that 
China Proper possessed an area of fifteen hun- 
dred thousand square miles, and a popuiation 
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equal to one third of that of the whole world, 
Elliot’s old jealousy of him returned, and he 
sat scowling hatred and defiance at him and at 
the master. 

All were sorry for poor Lilly, and many 
sympathized with Elliot; but the lad insist- 
ed upon believing that Mr. Allen had been 
unjust and harsh, and that the scholars were 
glad Lilly and he had lost their chances 
of the prize. He had also an uncomfortable 
tidea that Lilly would not have missed the 
question had she not been so troubled for his 
fault; but this, too, he laid to Mr. Allen’s 
harshness. Unused to being thwarted or pun- 
ished, his heart was filled with rage and bit- 
terness. 

When school was dismissed, he hurried 
Lilly away, not stopping to speak even to 
Harold. He tried to console Lilly, but found 
that any allusion to her failure only succeeded 
in making her sob; so, disheartened, he left 
her at her father’s door, and turned his steps 
homeward. 

Poor Elliot! evil influences gathered around 
him. On the way he met Bob Wilton. Bob 
was shrewd enough to see that something 
was amiss, and wily enough to draw soon from 
angry Elliot his version of the morning’s mis- 
fortunes. 

‘*AndI believe he did it purposely, too,” 
declared Elliot, unjustly, at the close of his 
narration. ‘* He has been trying his best to 
make me fail ever since he took the school.” 

‘*Ofcourse he did,” assented Wilton. ‘Don’t 
you understand itall? Don’t you see, Turner? 
He means that precious nephew of his to have 
it. For my part, I don’t see how you all 
can be so blind. There’s the new club, too. 
Eager directs everything. The boys all look 
to him; and even your old friend Harold has 
thrown you over for the master’s nephew.” 

Elliot in his heart knew that Harold was 
still his friend, that the master was uniformly 
just and kind, and that Allen was anxious to 
be on pleasant, friendly terms, and had no de- 
sire to injure him. But Elliot would not listen 
to his conscience, and he did listen to Bob 
Wilton’s ill advice; and the result was, that 
Wilton’s evil influence triumphed over Elliot's 
naturally good qualities. 

They put their heads together, and concoct- 
ed a scheme by which Elliot believed his fan- 
cied ill treatment would be revenged, and by 
which Wilton was sure the Niners would be 
triumphant, and the Victory Club disgraced. 

At Mrs. West’s, on Saturday, there was a 
great excitement over the coming match. Din- 
{ner was ou the tabie an hour earlier than 
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usual, and the boys, to gain all possible time, 
arrayed themselves in their club uniform before 
dinner. 

Lilly Ashton, still mourning over her fail- 
ure, was with Amy, and the whole family were 
getting ready to witness the lively contest. 

“* Now, boys,” said Amy, as they prepared 
to set out, ‘‘if you let those abominable Ni- 
ners whip you, we shall be so mortified, 
shamed, and disgraced for you, that we shall 
never dare look any one in the face again.” 

‘The good-for-nothing, base, perfidious 
monsters!” cried Bessie. 

‘* Whip them?” shouted Rollo and Jack, in 
a breath. ‘I guess they will! Why, Amy 
West, you ought to be tarred and feathered 
for suggesting such athing. Asif those Niners 
could whip our boys !” 

‘*Enyot says they will,” lisped Lu; ‘‘ says 
Annan Eager’s got to eat dirt.” 

Even Miss Lulu herself was satisfied with the 
effect produced by her speech. 

“Lu, Lu,” cried Amy, ‘‘ where dd you hear 
such a coarse expression?” 

The boys, meanwhile, stared at the baby in 
wonderment. 

‘¢Enyot said so, down at our gate las’ night,” 
replied Lu. 

‘* Why, Lu West!” cried Bessie, in surprise ; 
‘‘as if Elliot Turner would talk so to a little 
girl like you!” 

‘* He wasn’t talking to me,” answered Lu, in- 
dignantly; ‘‘he was talking to that nas’y old 
Bob Wilton. He said, ‘Hush! ’ittle pitcher 
has big ears.’ JZ wouldn’t talk to a nas‘y.” 

** Now, Lu,” said Amy, gravely, interrupt- 
ing her, ‘‘if you ever say that word again, 
mother surely will punish you.” 

Lu did not like to be rebuked after creating 
such a sensation. She retired with her finger 
in her mouth, looking very much ashamed. 

Amy and Lilly looked at the boys, who were 
staring at each other in bewilderment. 

‘*O, Harold,” said Lilly, “I’m afraid it’s 
true. Poor Elliot! He was so angry at losing 
the prize! And I’ve seen him twice with Bob 
Wilton, yesterday and this morning.” 

‘*Then it’s a blessed thing that baby over- 
heard him and told us,” cried Harold, wrath- 
fully. ‘‘ ButI wouldn't have believed it of El- 
liot Turner.” 

‘*But you don’t think he intends helping 
those Niners in the match?” asked Amy, 
_ greatly shocked. 

**T don’t know what he intends to do,” said 
Harold, moodily. ‘‘ But he’d just better not 
let me catch him cheating; I’'d—” 

Poor Harold, more hurt than he was willing 





to acknowledge by this change in his friend, 
could not finish the threat he was about to 
utter. 

Allen, too, was grieved; and Rollo and Jack 
burned with indignation. 

‘* But don’t let this affect your playing, boys,” 
pleaded Rollo. 

‘*No, indeed. We mus? win, now,” exclaimed 
Harold, scowling earnestly. 

‘¢T think you are all hard on Elliot,” expos- 
tulated Lilly. ‘‘ He may have said what Lu 
overheard, in a fit of temper. He would not 
surely turn against you, Harold. Please do 
not believe anything until you have proof 
of it.” 

‘No, don’t. But watch him all the same,” 
said Bessie. ; 

The two members of the Victory started off, 
and Lilly laughingly asked who was to escort 
the ‘‘ defeated,” as she called herself and Amy 
West. 

‘Jack and I are going to take care of you 
girls,” said Rollo. ‘‘ Come, Bess, don’t keep us 
waiting.” And, Bess complying, to the field 
they went. 

Wilton won the first toss, and chose the bat. 
Harold was pitcher, Allen left, and Elliot cen- 
tre, fieldsman. 

Harold opened the game with a well-direct- 
ed ball, which Wilton sent far to centre-field, 
and, dropping his bat, ran for the bases. 

How Elliot, guarding the centre-field, man- 
aged to miss the ball, was a mystery to every 
one, for it seemed to drop almost into his fin- 
gers; that he did miss it was patent, and also 
that by clumsily tripping up Allen, who had 
run from the left field to take the ball on the 
bound, prevented him from catching it, and 
only secured it himself as Wilton reached the 
home base again, scoring one for his side. 

Black were the looks cast upon Elliot by 
his schoolmates. Mr. Allen suspected some- 
thing was wrong; but Elliot had managed so 
adroitly that even the umpire was not sure of 
foul play. He thought best to send him a 
word of warning, however, sarcastically ask- 
ing which side he meant to assist. 

Harold, grieved as he was, was also deter- 
mined to win. He thoroughly understood his 
business, pitching the ball quickly and evenly, 
and giving it at the same time that peculiar 
bias, or twist, which is best to baffle the bats- 
man’s blow, and yet is a fair ball at the 
striker. 

Wilton and two others of his side being 
successively put out, the fielders took their 
turn at the bat, and played theirinnings. Five 
runs, six, four, five again, and two home runs 
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by Allen Eager, counted up well on their score. 
The lads were wild with excitement. 

Harold, finding himself close to Elliot, whis- 
pered, reproachfully, — 

‘¢- You weren’t trying to help Wilton — were 
you, El?” 

Elliot colored, but did not reply; and just 
then Wilton sent him an angry, warning 
glance. The Niners were fast losing ground. 
It was now their turn again at the bat. 

Ned Howard was pitcher. Wilton’s man 
purposely sent the ball towards Elliot, and ran 
to make his bases, while Elliot, catching the 
ball, delivered it with such force that it passed 
basemen, pitcher, and catcher, and descended 
far away near the head of the field, where the 
spectators stood. 

Amy West, standing a little apart with Lil- 
ly Ashton, watching the game with breathless 
interest, saw at a glance how matters stood. 
Darting forward, she caught the ball and de- 
livered it swiftly and accurately into the pitch- 
er’s hands, who, with a shout of admiration, 
lodged it instantly with the third baseman, 
Allen Eager, who as quickly hit Wilton just in 
time to prevent his making the third base. 

Wilton, quite beside himself with rage, 
rushed at Allen, knocking him down and bru- 
tally kicking him in the face. 


With a cry of “Shame! shame!” Harold 
sprang to his friend’s assistance, when Wilton 
turned also upon him, throwing him violently 
over, so that Harold fell, twisting one arm be- 
neath him. Horrified, Mr. Allen outstripped 


all others in hastening to the rescue. He 
strode across the field, and, grasping Wilton 
before he had time to do any more damage, 
hurled him violently away from the prostrate 
lads. 

They were instantly surrounded by sympa- 
thizing friends. Allen’s face and head were 
badly bruised, and Harold’s arm was broken. 

The game, of course, was necessarily sus- 
pended, never to be resumed. The umpire 
declared that the ‘‘ Victory Base-Ball Club ” 
had established their right to the title, having 
gained by far the greatest number of runs. 

Elliot was stricken with remorse. Brought 
to his senses by Wilton’s exhibition of his true 
character in that cowardly assault upon his 
friends, he bitterly regretted his own course, 
and repented, now that it was too late, hav- 
ing allowed his evil passions to govern him 
so completely. 

To Lilly’s reproachful glance he answered, 
as he followed her from the field, — 

‘*O, Lilly, 1am so sorry! I suppose they 
will expel me from the club; and I deserve it, 
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too; but do, Lilly, see Harold and Allen, and 
beg them to believe that I am sorry, and, if 
they can, forgive me.” 

‘* Tf you really mean what you say, Elliot,” 
Lilly answered, ‘‘see them yourself. It is al- 
ways best to be direct about such matters.” 

This was very sensible advice, and Elliot 
followed it. Mrs. West, though shocked and 
surprised to receive her two lads in such a 
state, welcomed Elliot kindly; and the boys, 
being generous, both forgave him. 

Of course they gave up all thought of fur- 
ther competition for the prize, being unable 
to attend school for a month at least. Lilly 
Ashton, nervous over the scene on the base- 
ball ground, and dispirited by her former de- 
feat through tyrannical China Proper, failed 
twice again; so that, when the committee 
and friends were again assembled, at the close 
of the term, and the much-coveted watch and 
chain were awarded to the successful candi- 
date, notwithstanding the fearful ‘‘ hypochon- 
driacism,” Amy West had won the prize, after 
all. 


‘THE LITTLE VASE OF TEARS.* 
BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY:; 


MOTHER pined in anguish, 
As droops a fading leaf; 
For darkly fell upon her 
The blight of hopeless grief. 


Relentless death had taken 
Her lovely girl away; 
Beneath the summer roses 

Her little darling lay. 


Three days she wept unceasing, — 
Three days of grief and pain, — 
Imploring God to give her 
Her darling back again. 


The third night of her anguish — 

These nightsseemed stretched to years — 
She bent above the cradle, 

Her eyes all dimmed with tears. 


The door was softly opened — 
A flood of silver light 

Filled all the silent chamber, 
Transfiguring the night. 





* A superstition prevails in parts of Germany that undue 
grief on the part of survivors detracts from the pertect bliss 
of the deceased, or may destroy it forever. In Thorpe’s 
Yule-Tide Stories is a beautiful legend which illustrates this 
superstition, and on which the above poem is founded. 
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And strains of such sweet music, 
That heaven seemed drawing near, 
Soft harmonies celestial, 
Came floating to her ear. 


And lo! before her standing 
Her dear departed child, 
In beauty like God’s sainted, 
Upon her faintly smiled. 


A sadness overshadowed 
The glory of her face; 
Her little hands upholding 

With pain a crystal vase. 


As gazed that mother breathless, 
Her seraph child before, 

There came a plaintive pleading, 
‘“*O mother, weep no more! 


‘‘ The angel bright of morning, 
Since you bewailed me dead, 

Within this vase has gathered 
The bitter tears you shed. 


‘*T bear it as a burden; 
Alas! ’twill overflow 

If you, my dearest mother, 
Shed one more tear of woe. 


‘* Then in the grave so lonely 
I never more shall rest, 

And be denied in heaven 
The raptures of the blest. 


‘*O mother! dearest mother! 
You dim your darling’s joy; 

And with this bitter wailing 
Her heavenly bliss destroy.” 


The vision vanished slowly ; 

’ The music died away; 

Beamed through the ivied casement 
The morning’s rosy ray. 


She bent above the cradle; 
No ear heard her complain; 
Though deep that mother’s anguish, 
She never wept again. 


——_—_—_.____ 


—— Tue elephants annually slain in Afri- 
ca and India do not furnish half the ivory 


used in one year. The ivory-diggers assist 
the elephant-hunters. Siberia, during spring 
thaws, furnishes mines of fossil ivory. Im- 
itation ivory is now being made from India- 
rubber. 
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GARDENING IN MAROH. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


hope most of our youthful readers, 
who are allowed sufficient space of 
Mother Earth to cultivate either flowers or 
fruits, will this month mature their plans for 
their summer campaign, measure out all the 
space they have to cultivate, then carefully 
make their plans, as a general docs before bat- 
tle, in order to make the most of every foot of 
ground possessed. The English consider usa 
wasteful nation because we don’t know how 
to make the most of our land. Now is the 
time to prepare your hot-bed, if you have 
space for one; if not, prepare your sced-boxes 
as we have before directed. In these plant 
your pansy, verbena, and pink seeds, and all 
the slips you intend to raise. 

Much money can be saved, if you have not 
any house plants to cut your slips from, by 
buying plants of a gardener to cut up for 
slips, and plant the roots of the plants you 
have cut up into your hot-bed, and as fast as 
they send forth shoots, slip them. In this 
way you can raise a large number of plants 
for a small sum of money. Last year we had 
a beautiful and extensive variety of variegat- 
ed-leaved plants, at a small cost, by thus rais- 
ing all the slips we could cut from plants 
bought early in March. 

Now is the time to prepare your stakes and 
make flower-frames with steel springs taken 
from old hoop-skirts, or with wires, passing 
them in and out of holes made with a gimlet 
in your stakes; then paint them green. Our 
youthful readers will find more explicit direc- 
tions in the back numbers of this Magazine, 
and in the American Home-Book. We do 
not like to repeat them. 

The more every boy and girl studies the 
science of horticulture, the more will they 
love God's works. Many a boy or girl now 
working in close, heated rooms, could earn a 
good support from a small piece of land, if he 
only knew how, and not only gain a living, 
but health with it. 

We wish our young friends could see how 
rosy with health and happiness our “ Little 
Gardeners” are. If their father or mother 
should die, and leave them poor, they could 
earn a good support from their past experience 
in cultivating flowers and fruits. This year 
they expect to reap bountiful harvests. 

We planted our first little garden before we 
were six years old. Flowers and fruits will 
amply reward any boy or girl who will care- 
fully cultivate them. 
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SAVED FROM THE STREET. 
BY MISS L. B. HUMPHREY. 


WO little beggar girls, under one shawl, 

passing up Beacon Street, by the stately 
mansions, and past richly-dressed children 
with school-books under their arm, — this was 
what I saw; and, being interested, I followed 
on. Up Bowdoin Street, down Pemberton 
Square, down Brattle to Dock Square, and then 
I lost them in a dirty alley. But I saw other 
children, plenty of them, dirty, ragged, un- 
combed, swarming from the rickety doorways 
and damp cellars, impudent, quarrelsome, and 
profane, puny, sick, and sore, from the filth 
and stench of the narrow, dirty streets, and 
the disgraceful tenement houses, which de- 
serve only to be burned. Many of ‘the faces 
were pinched and half starved, some bold and 
vicious, and their whole appearance told of 
wretched homes and intemperate parents, and 
an utter lack of all that goes to make childhood 
lovely and happy. 

Who will save these little children, I thought, 
from the misery which is already upon them? 
They are on the direct road to crime and the 
prison. Has society nothing to do with them 
till they reach that goal? 

So questioning, I determined to ascertain 
just how much interest is shown in their wel- 
fare by the charitable of Boston. Many of 
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these children are deprived of their parents by 
death or intemperance, and so become the 


special charge of society at large. Being chil- 
dren, like you who will read this article, only 
unfortunate while you are fortunate, I hope 
you will take an interest in the result of my 
inquiry. 

Beginning, then, at the South End, on Rut- 
land Street, I found the commodious building 
of the ‘‘ Children’s Friend Society.” This 
and the “‘ Boston Female Asylum,” on Wash- 


‘ington Street, are designed for. girls, and are 


the two oldest institutions of the. kind in Bos- 
ton. To be admitted here, a child must be an 
orphan, or have but one parent, who is unable 
to support it. Before the age of twelve they 
are frequently adopted; the adoption, in all 
cases, being legal and binding. After the age 
of twelve, they are, if opportunity. offers, put 
into families. until. the age of eighteen; the 
managers taking care that:such homes shall, 
as far as they can judge, be homes. indeed, 
where they will be treated as members of the 
family, and not as underlings. . Many lives are 
thus made useful and happy, which might oth- 
erwise have ended.in vice and infamy. 
Fronting Washington Street, and a few rods 
back, with a patch of green and trees in front, 
stand two home-like brick houses, whose mod- 
est door-plate announces ‘‘ Temporary Home 
for Destitute Children.” In answer to my 








call, a sunny-faced little fellow of four opened 
the door, and led me into the pleasant wait- 
ing-room, while he went for ‘‘ auntie.” 

‘* Auntie” Gwynne, a matronly woman, 
with a face which must instinctively attract 
children, showed me first the school-room, — 
in which were thirty or more little ones, from 
three to ten, most delightfully employed, eat- 
ingapples. Each mouth was hidden by a large 
red apple, into which little white teeth made 
rapid inroads. I was too late to hear the ob- 
ject lesson, of which this was the delightful 
sequence; but I had no doubt it was interest- 
ing; and I pity myself when I think of my 
own desolate young school-days, with no 
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The children all looked bright and happy, 
and on the best of terms with their teacher; 
for, in her momentary absence, two little ones, 
a brother and sister, climbed into her chair 
and ate their apples there in calm content. 

In answer to my inquiry whether these two 
lovely children were there for adoption, I 
learned that they were put there temporarily, 
until their mother should be able to take them 
again. 

The work of the Home is, then, twofold — to 
assist needy parents by caring for their chil- 
dren until they can do for them themselves, 
and to provide homes for those entirely home- 
less. 

From the school-raom we went to the new 
house which is now in readiness for babies. 
For these little waifs they have not, until this 
recent addition, had accommodations. Pleas- 
ant, sunshiny rooms everywhere, with an air 
of home comfort delightful to see in an insti- 
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newly-opened letters, — letters from children 
who had gone from there to pleasant homes, 
telling of their happiness and the gratitude 
they felt-towards the Home for the love and 
shelter it had given them. 

Volumes might be written from the memory 
of these matrons, volumes whose interest 

would as much exceed the wonders of ro- 

mance as truth is stranger than fiction. 

Over the water, in London, a bright little 

boy, named Georgie, lay in a hospital bed, 

not sick, but kept there by a kindness which 

would not yield him to the colder charity of 

the workhouse. A kind American lady saw him 

there, and became interested in him, and held 

him in her heart, so that, on her return to Bos- 

ton, she desired that he might be taken into this 

Home. With large-heartedness that enclosed 

the whole world, they took in the little Eng- 

lish boy, and soon found for him a pleasant 
home. The new parents desired to change the 
name to Charlie, but the sturdy little boy ob- 
jected. His name was all he could call his 
own, and ‘“‘ Georgie was good enough for him,” 
he said. 

While the matron told me touching stories, 
that I know it would be good for you to hear, 
could I repeat them to you, two three-year- 
olders played tag around the room, unrebuked, 
and then climbed to ‘‘ auntie’s ” lap for caress- 
ing. Happy children, who, in their misfor- 
tune, have found such a shelter, and still hap- 
pier parents, who, I hope, will soon take them 
to their hearts and homes. 

This institution has sheltered, during the 
year, two hundred and fifteen children. It is 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions ; 
and among the list of donations I read, “A 
Pleasant Day, by Mr. and Mrs. H.” How 
much this stands for in the memory of the 
children, let me tell you. 

When the currants were red-ripe, and as 
sweet as they ever are, a kind gentleman and 
wife, living a short distance from Boston, in- 
vited the children out to spend the day. Cnhil- 
dren, the most of whom had never seen the 
country before, were turned into an old-fash- 
ioned country garden, where nothing was so 
prim as to be injured by them. Long rows 
of currant-bushes, loaded with lovely fruit, 
met their gaze; and to see them swarm on 
those bushes was a sight for a lifetime. 

They were like bees around a sweet flower- 
bed—eager and buzzing. As it was not with- 
in the possibilities of human nature to eat all 
they wanted, pockets and hats were filled, and 
they ran, with hands full and dripping with 





tution. In the matron’s room lay a pile of 








juice, to their teachers to share. 
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Such a ferocious-looking little crew they 
were, with faces, and hands, and clothes all 
stained with the blood-red juice! When this 
excitement was over, there was the fine old 
orchard, with swings, and new-mown hay upon 
which to tumble; then, supper spread under 
the trees, and rows upon the river, and a dear 
old Sailor Ben, who swung, and rowed and 
tossed them. One little lame girl could not 
run and jump with the rest; so Sailor Ben 
stood always ready, and, as some fresh impulse 
seized the happy crowd, caught her in his arms, 
and was at the place among the earliest. 

O, red-letter day, and happy friends, who, 
by a little thought and sacrifice, could give 
these little ones such a memory of delight! 
Will not others buy a similar pleasure at the 
same price? 

Passing from Pine Street to Tremont, I no- 
ticed on the latter street a large building, with 
a yard in front, and over the door was cut in 
the stone, ‘‘Children’s Mission, 1866.” A 
mite of a boy, in white stockings and green 
ankle-ties, and with a book under his arm, 
was climbing the steps, and I followed after. 
Where he could go I thought I might venture, 
and I had a vague idea that we should bring 
up at some sort of a school-room. Half way 
up the second flight I stopped, and said, — 


‘* Where are you going, my little boy?” 

‘*To be washed,” was the reply, with an air 
of superior knowledge. 

And, sure enough, on opening a door, some 
dozen children were seen taking off shoes and 


stockings, preparatory to a bath. I concluded 
that I had made a mistake, and retreated to 
the office below, where the pleasant matron told 
me of the Mission and its aims and work, and 
showed me over the well-appointed and com- 
modious building. For twenty-two years this 
Mission has been in existence, and since 1866 
in its present pleasant quarters. It is called 
the ‘‘ Children’s Mission to the Destitute Chil- 
dren of the City of Boston; ” and its aim, as 
its name indicates, is to foster in the minds 
of children a spirit of benevolence and Chris- 
tian sympathy. 

Many of its life-members are children, and 
a large number of its contributions are from 
children — proceeds of little fairs held by 
them, and little hoards of candy-money saved, 
penny by penny, instead of being eaten up. 

A Sabbath school in Canton, Mass., has a 
vegetable garden, which is cultivated by the 
children, and the vegetables raised are sent to 
this Mission. I hope the cabbages, and tur- 
nips, and beets tended by these kind young 
hearts grow larger than their neighbors’. 
They ought to. 
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One room, with a pleasant, western outlook, 
has been furnished by a lady in memory of a 
daughter ‘gone before.” A beautiful ‘‘in 
memoriam.” 

This Mission has from twenty to thirty in 
its family, and is continually taking in chil- 
dren and sending them out into other homes. 

My next visit was to the north end,of the 
city, where most of the suffering and poverty, 
which these homes attempt to alleviate, is to 
be found. Passing along Salem Street, a 
glance down Baldwin Place showed me a 
church, on whose hospitable doors, in large 
white letters, I read, ‘‘ Home for Little Wan- 
derers.” I thought at once of the ‘‘ Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me,” and concluded 
that I had never seen a church more profitably 
employed. 

A polite little gentleman of.ten met me at 
the door, and was my guide over the institu- 
tion. 

“This is the dining-room,” said he; and he 
showed me a room, whose long, single boards 
for tables, and stools for chairs, reminded me 
of the simple arrangements for a‘picnic. A 
plate and cup at each stool completed the ta- 
ble-furnishing; but I doubt not good appe- 
tites give a relish to the simple food which 
silver and table-linen alone could not give. 

From the dining-room to the school-reom, 
where, the school having just begun, they 
were singing, ‘‘The Lord my Shepherd is.” 
Over and over again they repeated it, until it 
was sung with the proper degree of emphasis 
and expression. 

‘¢T shall not want, I shall not want,” rang out 
so confidently their fresh young voices, between 
whom and the bitter street was only this shel- 
ter, supported, at best, by a variable charity. 

After listening a while to the singing, under 
the skilful training of their teacher, I could 
understand the success of their songs in open- 
ing people’s hearts and pockets. Then up 
the stairs to the sleeping-rooms. Rows of 
little iron bedsteads, one above another, like 
barracks, all in white, and neat as neat could 
be. Iwondered, as I looked at those boys’ beds, 
so admirably adapted for ambuscade, skir- 
mishing, and retreat, did these boys cver have 
pillow-fights, like other boys. 

More sleeping-rooms, then the sewing- 
rooms, where are made up the garments to 
clothe these hundred and twenty-five children, 
—no small item in this work of charity, you 
may be sure. Then the nursery, where twelve 
babies had just been put to cradle for their 
morning nap. Some orderly babies had at 
once closed their peepers, as expected; but 
others kicked up their heels in happy defiance 
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of naps and nurses. Up another flight was 
the chapel, a sunny room: indeed, the whole 
house is pleasant, considering from what it 
was fashioned. On the platform is a most 
appropriate painting of ‘‘ Christ blessing Lit- 
tle Children.” On this same floor is the re- 
ception-room, tastefully furnished with piano, 
and the “ picture-gallery,” a small room whose 
walls are almost covered with the tin-types, 
in frames, of all who have ever been at the 
Home —as nice a looking company of chil- 
dren pictures as one often sees. Almost 
all bright and intelligent, many beautiful. 

Following the fashion of the day, I znter- 
viewed my little guide. 

Did he belong in Boston? No. He had lived 
at the west with an uncle, who, upon leaving 
for the farther west, sent the boy on to his 
father, whom he found sick and unable to care 
for him. So he drifted temporarily into the 
Home. And a pleasant home he found it, 
if I could judge by his words and looks. 

Although this Home sometimes admits chil- 
dren whose mothers are sick, until they are 
able to do for them, most of its inmates are 
given up to the Home for adoption. Many of 
them are taken west, and the letters from 
them in the ‘‘ Wanderer’s Advocate,” telling 
of their happy homes and kind parents, must 
be an ample reward to the faithful superin- 
tendent and his co-workers. 

But their labor is an anxious one. During 
the month of November twenty-eight children 
admitted, requiring fifty-six new outfits, and 
new bedding, winter coming, and the re- 
ceipts much less than usual, owing to the calls 
of the more immediate sufferers in the west. 
But no child is turned away, and all are taken, 
in, in the trust that they ‘‘ shall not want.” * 

From the Baldwin Place Home it is not far 
to the ‘*‘ North End Mission,” which is estab- 
lished in the heart of the most degraded _por- 
tion of the city. The work of this Mission 
has quite as much to do with the adult as with 
the child population; but it is only with its 
aid to the latter that we are especially inter- 
ested row. It isnota home; it does not take 
the children in; but it strives to. help them 
where they are, by education and all other 
agencies. 

Although established but a short time, com- 
paratively, it has done much to improve the 
neighborhood in which it is located. In its 
‘pleasant ‘Mission Hall,” with its tasteful 
adornments, its inspiring mottoes, its piano, 
and other attractions, are gathered, every 
Wednesday afternoon, about one hundred and 
fifty little girls, to be taught sewing and knit- 
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ting, thus giving them useful knowledge which 
they would otherwise be without, — for their 
mothers are, many of them, as ignorantas they. 

All sorts of little girls were there, mostly 
cleanly and respectful, many with intelligent 
and pretty faces, and about twenty teachers, 
who go there gratuitously to instruct them. 
There is, unfortunately, a dearth of regular 
teachers; and sometimes they are obliged to 
turn away forty or fifty pupils for lack of in- 
structors. Most of these little girls are clothed 
by the Mission, their clothes being only lent 
to them, so that intemperate parents dare not 
sell them, for fearof arrest. The first Wednes- 
day of each month is “sale day,” when each 
one buys what her month’s conduct or indus- 
try entitles her to. Each has a ticket entitling 
her to twenty-five cents’ worth, and upwards. 

Aprons, handkerchiefs, rubber boots were 
being tried on with evident pleasure and pride. 
One little miss in calico frock was sporting a 
pair of new, wine-colored kids, greatly to her 
own and companions’ admiration. 

This system gives them a feeling of inde- 
pendence, and also incites to industry and good 
behavior. Most of the children were orderly 
and respectful. Now and then I saw a 
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But these were exceptions. On Saturday after- 
noon many poor children come in rags, and 
go away with good clothes. 

In winter as many as a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty little, half-clad, shivering 
ones stand waiting their turn to be clothed. 
This ‘‘ free wardrobe,” as well as the larder of 
the free-lunch room, is kept supplied by vol- 
untary contributions. Every child does not 
get a fit, but none are sent away as destitute 
as they came. When one little girl did not 
get the shoes she needed, ‘‘ Well,” said she, 
“TI shall not stay away from the school be- 
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cause I have no shoes.” She, at least, did not 
go to the school simply to be clothed. 

On Sundays the hall is filled with a boys’ 
and girls’ Sunday school; and recently some 
eighty of these not only signed a pledge to 
abstain from all liquors themselves, but pledged 
themselves also not to procure it for others. 
Such a pledge as this means a good deal to 
children of intemperate parents, who habit- 
ually abuse their families; and, undoubtedly, 
the history of some of these little children 
is the history of a martyr. 

One summer’s day the industrial school were 
invited out of town to a féte given them by 
Mrs. Governor Claflin, at her beautiful coun- 
try home in Newtonville. Such a day of de- 
light as it was can be better imagined than 
described. Fancy children, some of whom 
had, perhaps, never seen the grass and trees, 
transported to alawn with cut and uncut grass 
for them to play in, with an ample lunch spread 
under the trees, with gifts for all, and a re- 
turn to the city in the glory of a summer sun- 
set; fancy all this happening for the first 
time — the first bright day in a life of squalor, 
and quarrelling, and crime—and you can 
have a faint idea of the pleasure of that 
day. 

But the great day of days for the children 
at the North End Mission is Thanksgiving 
Day. Then they are remembered so bounti- 
fully that it would seem that such a dinner 
would last them until another Thanksgiving 
comes round. Long tables filled the Mission 
Hall, piled high with everything rich and nice 
— pies, plum pudding, cake, oranges, and 
nuts, while, at the side-table, the turkeys were 
stacked nearly to the ceiling; and kegs of 
butter, and whole cheeses, and barrels of ap- 
ples, and boxes of raisins filled all the availa- 
ble space. 

Into this abundance came the children, — 
two hundred and fifty strong, — and, standing 
at the tables, plates piled high with turkey 
and fixings were given to each. And to sce 
the way in which mites of children almost ate 
their weight in turkey and pudding was some- 
thing surprising. As soon as the plates were 
emptied, either into stomachs or pockets, they 
were filled up again, — for on this day they were 
allowed to cat all they could; and it was both 
laughable and pitiable to see the velocity with 
which the plates were empticd. Prudence 
might have suggested that such intemperance 
of eating was both unwise and dangerous; 
but it would be hard to look in those pinched, 
hungry faces, and tell them to be moderate, 
when some of them knew not, perhaps, where 
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the next meal would come from, or whether 
it would come at all. 

After eating all it was possible, each child 
was permitted to take home what it wished. 
Pie and cake went even into the bosom of their 
dresses when there was no other receptacle. 
Every child went home bareheaded, with its 
hat filled, and then others came in to receive 
the broken remains of the feast. There were 
more of these than of the first, and the total 
number of children receiving of the rich din- 
ner must have been some hundreds. 

On Christmas day they were provided with 
a tree, from which two hundred and twenty- 
five received presents. 

Although what the North End Mission does 
especially for the children is but a part of its 
work, it is, I think, a most important part, for 
it is easier to form childhood than to re-form 
manhood. 

To sum up, then, I found that upwards of five 
hundred homeless children are taken and cared 
for by the different homes, and as many more 
receive more or less aid and instruction at the 
North End Mission in the course of one year. 

Although this thousand may not perceptibly 
diminish the ranks of misery, still it would be 
difficult to estimate the amount of good that 
is accomplished, or the increase of suffering 
should these agencies be withdrawn. 

So let us hope that all these missions will 
be supported in their labor of love, and that 
people’s hearts and pockets may be opened in 
their behalf. And upon every one so aiding 
will fall the blessing of Him who has assured 
us that in comforting one of these little ones 
we do it unto him. 

Now, can the boys and girls do anything to 
heJp in this matter? Do they not take an in- 
terest in their brother and sister children, so 
much less fortunate than they? Will they not 
put on their thinking-caps, and sce if in their 
own neighborhood there is not something 
which they can do to rescue some poor chil- 
dren from the degrading influences of poverty 
or vice? Perhaps in the future some of you 
will be wise enough to solve this knotty prob- 
lem, and tell us a radical cure for all this 
misery. If so, the first step in that direction 
will be a knowledge of the matter and inter- 
estin it. So, if what I have told shall induce 
any of you to add your mite of thought, or 
sympathy, or aid, I shall be most happy to 
have written. 


—_—__>—__——_ 


—— A BIRD in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, is an old Greek proverb. re 
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THE WHISPERING PINE; 
THE GRADUATES OF RADCLIFFE HALL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER IX. 
GETTING TOGETHER. 


CARCELY had Morton built a fire, com- 
menced to take his books from his trunk 
and arrange them on the shelves, when he 
heard a carriage stop at the door. ‘It can’t 
be any of our fellows,” he said; ‘‘ I’ve heard 
from them all; Rich is coming first, and he is 
not due till to-morrow night.” The next mo- 
ment a light step was heard on the stairs, and 
Rich, rushing into the room, flung his arms 
around Mort’s neck, shouting, ‘* How are you, 
old fellow?” 

‘** Easy, brother,” replied Morton, returning 
the embrace; ‘‘I can’t stand so rough han- 
dling as I could once.” 

‘* Forgive me; I forgot about your wound.” 

‘*No harm done, but I was apprehensive of 
those thick boots. I thought you were not 
coming till to-morrow night.” 

** So I wrote you; and then I thought, there 
Mort will be all alone in the building, and 
lame — so off Icame. Well, how are you?” 

**O, all right; it hurts me to go up and 
down stairs yet, but that will wear off in a 
few days.” 

**You don’t know how sorry I felt when I 
thought that you denied yourself the pleasure 
of going home in the vacation in order to 
save the expense and earn something, and 
then was disabled, after all; but it was right 
noble of Mr. Longley to take care of you.” 

“Sticking that axe in my leg, Rich, was 
the best thing I ever did in my life.” 

** Explain yourself.” 

Morton pulled out the drawer of the table, 
into which he had hastily swept the money 
when about to go to tre woods with Uncle 
Tim. 

‘* Where did all that money come from?” 

‘* When I cut that gash in my leg, it fell out 
of it.” 

He then told Rich about the ‘‘ Bee.” 

‘* Been to supper, Morton?” 

“No.” 

‘* How are you going to get it?” 

‘*The landlady knows I am here, and will 
send it; but if you are going after yours, you 
can just as well bring mine.” 

‘** Well, then, I'll go now, for I am hungry.” 
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Richardson, however, returned in a short 
time, bringing supper for both. 

‘¢That’s the way to do it, Mort; clear the 
books off the table, and we'll have a sociable 
meal. None of your eating alone when I’m 
round. I’ve made a bargain with Dick to bring 
my meals when he brings yours. Now,” said 
Rich, when the repast was concluded, “let us 
go to bed and talk; for although I’m tired 
with sitting bolt upright and riding, I’m not 
the least bit sleepy.” 

Morton told Rich all that had occurred at 
Uncle Tim’s, except his discovery of Trafton’s 
secret; he thought it best to keep that to him- 
self till he had decided what use to make of 
the information. 

When Richardson heard about the globe 
Charles Longley had made, and what use he 
intended to make of it, he said, ‘‘I'll give 
him one; I’ll send to Boston and buy one for 
him.” 

‘‘ Better let him alone,” said Morton; ‘‘ only 
give him instruction and books, let him map 
it out, and when he has done it he will have 
mastered the science.” 

‘¢ But it must be accurate, otherwise none 
of his lines or figures will come right; and I 
don’t believe a boy could turn a globe with 
sufficient accuracy.” 

‘‘It is very accurate. I asked him how he 
did it; he said he turned the stick round and 
smooth first, then took a pair of compasses 
and opened them to half the diameter he in- 
tended the globe should be, and with the points 
made two guide-lines, then, without moving 
one leg from its place, turned them over and 
made another; these three lines must be ac- 
curate, and would leave just the sam€@ length 
on each side. He then turned off the two 
ends, leaving the middle line, and made it 
black with a pencil, in order that it. might 
show. He then put a little less than half of it 
into a chuck,” —a piece of wood with a circu- 
lar hole in it, — ‘“‘ and made another guide-line 
at right angles with the first, and turned it 
down to those lines, and tried it with calipers, 
which would tell him when he was correct. 
He told me that he turned three before he got 
one to suit him; besides, if he finds errors, he 
will know what and where they are, and will 
obtain a great deal of general knowledge, turn 
another one, and contrive some way to make it 
accurate. His father is excessively proud of 
the boy, and though he don’t think much of 
‘jography,’ would help him in a moment if 
Charlie should ask him.” 

Rich laughed. 

‘“* What are you laughing at, Rich?” 
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“At the idea of Uncle Tim drawing'a map.” 

‘‘He might not accomplish much at draw- 
ing a map, but when the question is, turning 
a round ball with accuracy, you might look 
long to find his equal; he is a natural me- 
chanic, and the boy takes after him.” 

‘‘T tell you what it is, Mort; we had better 
do one of two things — make up our minds to 
talk all night, or else go to sleep.” 

‘* Go to sleep it is, then.” 

The next night Perk and Trafton came; the 
foilowing noon, Lowell, Ferguson, Savage, 
and Hathaway; Hill, as usual, not until three 
days after the term began. 

The first time they assembled in Morton and 
Richardson’s room, — the general rendezvous 
upon all occasions of interest, — Perk opened 
the conversation by saying, — 

‘‘ Mort, what is it about that glen, and the 
large tree that you discovered?” 

It seems that after Morton wrote to Rich 
about it, Rich, in his turn, wrote to Perk. 

‘*T can’t go down there with you, Perk, but 
I can tell you it’s a beautiful spot; I have im- 
agined lots of things we can do there, and 
have real nice times. I wish you, Rich, and 
the rest would go andsee it. I can direct you 
so that you can’t miss it.” 

Saturday afternoon Perk, Savage, and Hath- 
away set out to find Morton’s chosen spot. 

It is singular to what an extent the happi- 
ness of a company of youth who are attached 
to each other, and have been accustomed to 
find their enjoyment together, is marred, and 
perhaps broken up, by the absence of a single 
member, especially if that individual, as in 
the case of Morton, chances to be the leading 
spirit. They found the spot without any dif- 
ficulty ; viewed the great tree with admiration, 
wandered through the glen, sat down on the 
rocks, listened to the murmur of the brook, 
and highly approved of Morton’s taste in the 
selection of the spot; but there was no enthu- 
siasm. 

‘*Tt is too late in the year,” said Hathaway, 
taking up a handful of bright-tinted maple 
leaves; ‘‘ it is almost October: in hot weather 
it would be a pleasant place to get our lessons, 
declaim, and lie under the tree and rest.” 

“The amount of it is,” said Rich, in a mel- 
ancholy tone of voice, ‘‘ Mort can’t be here; 
that’s what the matter. Ihad rather be sitting 
with him in our room than be in the pleasant- 
est place in the world without him.” 

This declaration was received with a roar of 
laughter, and Perk called him a great baby; 
but after all, Rich spoke the sentiments of the 
company. Being there without Mort was a 
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good deal like the play of Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet left out. This was made evi- 
dent enough when they returned, for Perk 
said, ‘‘ Mort, the place is all you said it was, 
and more too; but it is rather cool now for 
out-of-door sports, except walking or gunning; 
and then, to confess the truth, there’s no fuh 
without you. Rich whined like a baby, and 
wanted to come back, and we were all of us 
struck with a mildew; but when your leg is 
well, and it comes warm next spring, we'll go 
in for anything you want to do.” 

‘*T tell you what is first-rate fun,” said Mort, 
‘* and this is just the time of year for it.” 

“What?” ; 

‘¢ Didn't you notice a growth of large hem- 
locks there?” 

<*'‘Yes.” 

“Tt is first-rate sport to climb up to the top 
of those trees (they are real easy to climb; the 
limbs come close down to the ground), go out 
to the ends of the limbs, and then slide down 
to the ground.” 

‘“‘Sport!” said Rich; ‘‘I should think it 
was sport. Suppose you should happen to let 
go just after you started, and go down whack!” 

‘¢- You would probably break your neck; but 
so a sailor would if he should let go at the 
mast-head, or a joiner when he was at the top 
of the ladder.” 

‘¢ But what if a limb should break?” 

‘¢ They won’t break, unless you take hold of 
a dead one; hemlock limbs are tough.” 

‘‘T’ll do it if you will, Mort,” said Perk. 

‘“‘I will when I get well. I’ve done it a 
hundred times at home.” 

“I will if Perk does,” said Savage. 

‘* And I,” said Hathaway. ‘I can do any- 
thing any boy can.” 

‘¢T won’t,” said Trafton. 

As for Lowell and Ferguson, they found no 


}enjoyment in sports of this hazardous char- 


acter, but limited their out-of-door enjoyments 
to gunning, riding, or swimming, and skating 
when the weather in the fall term was cold 
enough to make good ice. 

‘TI wish my leg was well,” said Mort. ‘I'd 
find plenty to do; thete are coons in the gully 
and in the hollow logs among the old growth 
back of it.” 

‘* Coons?” said Perk. 

‘¢ Yes, coons and gray squirrels in the oak 

growth.” 
‘¢] never knew all that,” said Perk, with 
undisguised admiration. ‘* We might build a 
log camp down there, just as we did for the 
Society of Jupiter Olympus.” 





‘* But perhaps,” said Savage, ‘‘ the people 
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that own the land wouldn’t want their trees 
cut down.” 

“It is Uncle Tim’s land; he wouldn’t care 
how many trees we cut, if they were not fit for 
timber, and if when we were done with them 
we cut them into cord wood for him; and 
there is plenty of old dead wood under foot to 
burn.” 

‘* And a fire in the woods is so splendid!” 
said Rich. ‘‘O, there’s nothing I love so much 
to see as the flames glancing among the trees.” 

‘Then what is the reason,” said Hathaway, 
‘*we can’t have a fireplace in the camp — roast 
coons or anything we kill.” 

**No reason,” said Mort; ‘‘we can have 
anything we have wit enough to make.” 

‘* How do you fix a gray squirrel to cook, 
Mort?” asked Perk; ‘‘ skin it?” 

*‘T never do, but scald it in hot water till 
the hair will come off, and then roast it just 
as you do a young pig. I was only speaking 
of the capabilities of the place, and of what 
might be done. I shan’t probably be able to 


go down there, but you can.” 

“ Not without you, Mort,” said Perk; * be- 
sides, I have a good deal of hard studying to 
do this term.” 

Morton smiled; the idea of Perk’s studies 
interfering with any sort of amusement was a 


novel one to him; but he made no comment. 

An entirely different spirit (with the excep- 
tion of Hill) seemed at the commencement of 
this term to prevail in Radcliffe; more thought- 
fulness, interest in study, society debates, and 
in writing for society papers, less inclination 
to cut up (to use Perk’s phrase) than here- 
tofore. 

The change was less noticeable in Morton 
and Richardson than in the others, as, what- 
ever inclinations they possessed for affairs of 
that nature they had never gratified them at 
the expense of their regular studies, still there 
was a difference. Some of our readers may 
be disposed to impute the change in Morton 
to his sore leg, and in Richardson to sympa- 
thy; but it appears to us far otherwise, — as 
the natural result of growth and maturity. 

Matters went on in this quiet way for some 
time, each member of the fraternity noticing 
the change in his neighbor, but unconscious 
of it in himself. 

*¢ Rich,” said Morton one evening, as he sat 
in a meditative mood, gently punching the 
back-log with the tongs, “‘ how different Perk 
seems this term!” 

“¢ Different! how different?” 

“Why, always before, when he first came 
back, he used to be telling how much he was 
going to do— study, write, declaim, debate, 





and I don’t know what; but it all ended in 
smoke.” 

‘¢ Yes, I know that.” 

‘*‘ But this term, instead of talking and blow- 
ing, he has gone right to work. I have not 
heard him drop a word of that kind, save a 
casual remark when we were talking about 
the Glen, that he had a good deal of hard 
studying to do this term.” 

‘* Well, Mort, Perk has been picking up ever 
since the time he met old Cleve on Maquoit 
Wharf and the prof left the eel on the hook. 
Perk never got over that.” 

‘* He used to depend upon me to wake him, 
and half the time he would turn over and go 
to sleep again: he manages to get up without 
any help now, though.” 

The reason was, Perk had become interested 
in study, went to bed in proper season, and 
with the pressure of the morning recitation on 
his mind. 

“It is just the same, Mort, with Savage and 
Hathaway; they never recited half so well, or 
were half so regular, as now.” 

*‘ There is not a smarter fellow in the class, 
Rich (with the exception of Hill), than Ed 
Savage, if he would only put his bones to it; 
and perhaps he is going to; he is not one of 
the kind who work hard to get a little.” 

Perk, in Lowell and Ferguson’s room, was 
indulging in remarks of a similar nature in 
respect to Morton and Richardson. 

*¢ How quiet Mort and Rich are this term!” 
he remarked; ‘‘ nothing but study.” 

“‘They were always close students,” said 
Lowell. 

‘¢ True; but for all that, Mort could always 
find time to ‘ cut up.’” 

*‘ Wait till Mort gets two sound legs,” said 
Ferguson ; ‘‘ he’ll be wide awake enough then.” 

‘* He’s wide awake enough now, but so dif- 
ferent! He was getting to be so the latter part 
of last term.” 

“So are you different, Perk.” 

‘**T don’t see as I am.” 

“T do. Last term, when we were getting 
our lessons for morning, and wouldn’t have 
you kiting round and bothering us, you 
wouldn’t stay in your own room, but go cruis- 
ing round over to college from one room to 
another till twelve o’clock at night, then cut 
prayers and recitations, and lie abed till 
breakfast time. Now you are in your room 
every evening, like the rest of us. I’ve heard 
half a dozen knocks at your door of an even- 
ing, and heard you say, Busy; once you would 
have Ict them all in, — the more the merrier, — 
and every one of you cut recitations the next 
morning — say, Unprepared, or take a dead.” 
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‘The young gentleman has begun to per- 
ceive he’s half through,” said Lowell. 

‘¢ That is it, Lowell,” said Perk. 

And here the subject was dropped, refer- 
ence being made by Lowell to Trafton. 

‘¢ T should like to know,” he said, ‘‘ what is 
the matter with Jim.” 

‘* Something is the matter with him,” said 
Perk; *‘ we have all noticed and spoken of it. 
He’s real blue about something, but he makes 
a confident of no one. Rich says he thinks 
something must have taken place at home, 
for he’s not flush of money, as he used to be; 
perhaps his father has failed.” 

‘* He couldn't fail,” said Lowell; ‘he’s not 
in business. I’ve heard my father say that he 
was rich, owned any quantity of land, and all 
he did was to take care of it.” 

‘* He might become involved, for all that,” 
said Ferg; ‘‘ he might become responsible for 
some one, and lose the whole.” 

‘* Well, he feels bad about something, any- 
how.” 


CHAPTER X. 
RENSSELAER THORNTON. 


Our readers, perhaps, would like to know 
the origin of Trafton’s low spirits, since his 
mind was by no means of that nature that 
preys upon itself because depressed through 
apprehensions of future contingencies. 

Others of our.old friends, being already fa- 
miliar with the characters of Squire Trafton 
and Uncle Jeremiah Williams, by having pe- 
rused the previous volumes of the series, prob- 
ably feel considerable curiosity to know how 
Will Trafton prospered in his wooing of Uncle 
Jeremiah’s daughter. 

This young lady, we will inform those who 
have not previously made her acquaintance, 
was one of the most energetic, capable, and 
sensible girls in the town, but, according to 
the squire’s exalted notions, totally unsuited 
to become a member of his family, or to move 
in the circle of which he was both the centre 
and sun. 

In his wrath, he told William if he persist- 
ed, contrary to his father’s wishes, to ally 
himself with a family the members of which, 
however useful and convenient they might be 
to hire, upon occasions, as day laborers, were 
but clodhoppers, entirely unfitted by nature 
and education to associate with him, he 
should never receive a cent of his property, 
neither would he permit him to remain in his 
family. 

William replied to the effect that he con- 
sidered that, for the several last years, he 
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had fully earned his bread at home, and there- 
fore supposed he could do so elsewhere, and 
that he was at any moment willing to leave. 
He did not relinquish his courting, nor did the 
squire manifest, after the first outbreak, any 
inclination to put his threat of expulsion in 
force, and matters went on as before. 

But when James arrived home, at the com- 
mencement of the vacation, he found his fa- 
ther in a great deal of perplexity. William had 
notified him that, having been told that his 
room in his father’s house would be better 
than his company, he should leave at twelve 
o’clock on the night of the twenty-seventh of 
November, as on the morning of the twenty- 
eighth he should be twenty-one years of age. 
He wished to give his father suitable. notice, 
that he might provide himself with help. The 
matter appeared in quite another light to the 
squire, now that William had taken him at his 
word, from what it did in the moment of his 
passion, and he very properly considered his 
departure as a misfortune. He reflected that 
for the past three years, at the persuasion of 
his wife and Uncle Jerry, he had permitted 
William to manage the farm, buy, sell, and 
hire help. The result was, William had paid 
the taxes and the hired help off the farm, 
built considerable stone wall, kept more stock 
than ever before, and had money left, while 
in the last year the crop of hay had increased 
one third, and there were twenty bushels of 
last year’s corn in the chambers a four-year- 
old colt was sold, and a yoke of beef-cattle, 
that went to pay the college bills of James. 

His mother told Uncle Jerry that it was the 
first time since her marriage to the squire that 
the farm had not run them in debt. 

The squire could perceive all this very clear- 
ly, now that the boy, provoked to wrath, was 
about to leave him, and wanted James and his 
mother to talk with William, and see if he 
could not be persuaded to stay on wages, or to 
work on the farm at shares of the proceeds. 
Mrs. Trafton, however, declined outright. She 
said that William wanted to be married; that 
he and his father would not get along to- 
gether a great while, and he might as well go 
now as at any time. 

James, always disposed to shirk any disa- 
greeable duty as long as possible, told his 
father he would speak to William the next day, 
and, weary of trying to console his parent, 
strolled down to Uncle Jerry's as soon as he 
had despatched his supper. He found his 
brother there, and the family, as usual, all 
busily engaged. The mother was spinning, 
William’s intended weaving, another daugh- 
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ter platting straw for bonnets. Uncle Jerry, 
Will Trafton, and the older boys were discuss- 
ing a contract they had signed the day before, 
by which they had agreed to cut and haul to 
the river the pine timber on a certain lot, and 
in the spring deliver the logs at a sawmill. 
William was a party to this contract, and 
they were to strike the first blow the morning 
he was twenty-one. ’ 

Some of our readers will, doubtless, recol- 
lect Uncle Jerry’s blue-eyed boy, Henry, con- 
sidered by the rest as rather lazy, who took a 
book to milking with him, and became so in- 
terested that the cow trod the bottom out of 
the pail, and all the milk ran to waste. Par- 
son Bradford endeavored to persuade Uncle 
Jerry to give him a liberal education; but Un- 
cle Jerry refused outright, saying, — 

‘James Trafton was enough for one small 
town to carry.” 

‘* But he’s a very different. boy from Master 
James, Mr. Williams.” 

‘* Hope he is.” 

‘* Well, then, give him an education. You 
are abundantly able.” 

But the efforts of the good minister were 
utterly in vain, notwithstanding his influence 
over Uncle Jerry in other respects. He there- 
fore determined not to make the boy uncasy 
by imparting his desires to him, but lent him 
books, instructed him in English composition 
and mathematics, in which he was a proficient, 
and thus fitted him for great usefulness in his 
native town. 

Notwithstanding his prejudices, Uncle Jerry 
was highly gratified with this mode of pro- 
ceeding, and gave the lad the benefit of every 
spare hour, which Henry improved to the ut- 
most. : 

When James returned home, he told his fa- 
ther it was of no use whatever to make any 
overtures to William, and told him all he had 
learned. While they were conversing about 
the matter, Ephraim Jones, a relative of Mrs. 
Trafton, came in. 

‘*T rather think,” said he, ‘‘ that James has 
not got the whole of the story.” 

‘* What is the rest of it?” said the squire. 

‘*The contract is merely to deliver the pine 
timber on the lot by the twelfth of August, at 
so much per thousand. The land is theirs; 
they bought it and paid the cash down; and 

every one that pretends to know anything 
about it says they’ve made a great bargain; 
and Uncle Jeremiah told me there would be, 
as near as he could calculate, pine timber 
enough to pay for the land, pay them good 
wages for their labor, and have spruce, hem- 





lock, and hard wood enough left for a fire. 
And you know, squire, there’s not a man in 
this town can better calculate the amount of 
timber.on a lot, or the cost of getting it off, 
than Uncle Jeremiah.” 

‘*T don’t dispute that. But what is the qual- 
ity of the land?” 

“ First-rate farming land — none better; 
good deal of intervale. It is kind of surmised 
round among the neighbors that, after they 
get the timber off, your son William is going 
to make a farm of it, take Cordelia Williams 
(they say he’s cut out John Etheridge), and 
settle down. Plaguy smart girl that, squire, I 
tell you. Her equal ain’t. to be found every 
day. Just the girl to goon to a new place. 
She'll ‘ make old shears cut new.’” 

Mrs. Trafton smiled. The squire bit his 
lips, and endeavored to turn the conversation ; 
but Ephraim, through lack of perception, or 
purposely, because he saw it annoyed the 
squire, rattled on, expatiating on the virtues 
of Cordelia, and Uncle Jerry’s family in gen- 
eral, declaring that William might bless his 
stars if he got her, for she was a fortune to 
any young man, till the squire, to whom all 
this was gall and wormwood, fwas fain to 
leave the room and seek refuge in his cham- 
ber. 

“Mrs. Trafton,” said the squire, after Ephra- 
im was gone, “where do you suppose Wil- 
liam could get money to pay for his part of 
that land?” 

‘Get it?” was the reply. ‘‘ He had enough 
for that, and more too.” 

“*T should like to know how. Where did it 
come from?” 

‘*From hard work and little savings ever 
since he was ten years old. William always 
had a disposition to save, James to spend. 
Whenever you have given the boys money, he 
has kept his. You gave him a pair of sheep 
when he was twelve years old; he raised a 
great many from them, sold the lambs and 
the wool. You gave him once a yoke of stecr 
calves; he kept them till they were three years 
old, and sold them; also a colt; he sold that. 
Whenever you gave the boys money-to buy 
cloth for their. best clothes, William would get 
along with cheaper clothes, get the tailor to 
cut them out, and have me make them; there 
he made a saving every year. You allowed 
them so much money for boots and shocs; 
James would put his best right on and wear 
them, take no care of them; use up all his 
money, and you would have to give him more. 
William would oil his, go barefoot in the sum- 
mer, and save a third of his money. When 
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Uncle Jerry’s boys went to bunch onions in 
the evenings, he would go with them, and earn 
his dollar. You gave him a piece of ground, 
and told him he might have what he could 
raise, working nights and mornings. He has, 
in the course of seven or eight years, got a 
good deal from that.” 

‘*T see how it is. How much do you sup- 
pose he could accumulate in such small ways 
as that?” 

‘“*How much? 
lars.” 

**Six hundred dollars! 
are distracted.” 

‘*No; I ain’t distracted. Little savings tell 
after a while; and his grew larger as he grew 
older. For the last three winters he has 
trapped a good many foxes and minks. Wil- 
liam is a first-rate reaper and cradler; and I 
have known him make two dollars a day tak- 
ing a piece of grain to cut by the job. Then, 
some of his money has been on interest along 
time. I knew he had got. most six hundred 
dollars more thana yearago. Then he makes 
by trading. I knew him to make twenty-five 
dollars on a lot of hay that he bought of Sam 
Jenkins, and never moved it from the barn.” 

The irritation of his father consequent upon 
the anticipated loss of William tended to mar 
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the enjoyment of James, to which succeeded 
troubles of a more serious nature. 

The squire was peculiarly exposed to the 
machinations of sharpers, who succeeded by 
flattery and taking advantage of his weak 
points. Before he had recovered from the 
shock of parting with William, a very mys- 
terious-looking personage called upon him, 
inquiring if he was on the estate of Oakwood, 
so called, and had the pleasure of addressing 
Squire Trafton. Being answered in the affirm- 
ative, he hailed the squire as the most fortu- 
nate of men. 

This gentleman wore a pair of gold-bowed 
spectacles; his dress was singular and anti- 
quated. In his right hand was a staff, in the 
form of a serpent, and in the left he held a 
long, slim rod of wood, forked at the extremi- : 
ty, and with the bark on. 

Greatly impressed with his appearance, the 
squire introduced James as his son, and a mem- 
ber of the Junior Class of Bowdoin College. 

“Knowledge,” replied the stranger, with a 
magnificent flourish of his staff, ‘‘is power. ~ 
It is the magic key, unlocking the secrets of 
nature — to the vulgar a sealed book.” 

The squire and James both thought this was 
very grand, and gazed upon the stranger with 
corresponding interest. He told the squire his 
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name was Rensselaer Thornton; that he was 
one of those gifted mortals to whom singular 
power was given, insomuch thata rod of witch- 
hazel, like the one he held, would, in his 
hand, if cut at a particular time of the moon, 
point to those partions of the earth beneath 
which lay veins of gold and silver, when 
brought within the sphere of attraction; that 
gold attracted the rod at a greater distance 
than silver; that he often dreamed of localities 
in which these veins lay, and in which case 
the labor of search was lightened; thatgin a 
dream some weeks before, in his distant home, 
he had seen the estate of Squire Trafton, and 
the squire himself, so clearly, that when, that 
merning, he beheld Oakwood and the honor- 
able gentleman, he knew at once the place and 
the person he had seen in his dream, and that 
he had becn travelling six months to find. He 
then went on to say that he must request the 
squire to give him a deed of two acres of his 
land, in which he had dreamed the mine lay, 
and would designate, while he, in turn, would 
come under a written obligation to give him 
half the proceeds, each bearing equally the 
expense of working the mine. 

The squire was greatly excited. Already, 
in imagination he beheld himself rolling in 
wealth. Ile was, perhaps, all the more ready 
to give credence to the words of the gold-hunt- 
er, and disposed to be affected by the hopes 
held out, as, being rather short of money, he 
was anticipating with some anxiety the cx- 
penses during the approaching college year. 
Therefore he hastened to sign, without even 
reading, a deed made out in the usual form, 
while the gold-hunter, in his turn, signed the 
obligation referred to. 

He now took his leave, saying he should 
return in the morning to institute a search for 
the veins with the rod. 

In the fulness of his heart the squire forgot 
his new-born antipathy to the Williamses. He 
must unbosom himself to his old schoolmate 
and lifelong crony, and, seizing hat and cane, 
let out the whole matter to Uncle Jerry. 

‘* And so you give him a deed of two acres 
of land?” 

‘¢ Yes, I did.” a 

**T hope it was a piece of ledge or swamp, 
for he’s got two acres of land out of you.” 

** Indeed, I was thinking so much about the 
mine, I never cared to sce where the land 
was.” 

‘*¢ And so you give him a decd of two acres 
of land, you don’t know where?” 

“Yes. He had the deed all made out. I 
didn't read it.” 





“‘T’'ll be bound it’s some of the best land 
you’ve got.” 

“What if it is? Are two acres of land to be 
mentioned in the same day with a gold mine?”’ 

‘¢ Square,” said Uncle Jerry, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe on the top of the andiron, 
‘*T wouldn’t give a last year’s acorn for your 
gold mine.” 

‘‘There it is, Jerry Williams, that old feel- 
ing of envy that was born with you; it is in 
your very bones, and must come out.” And 
away he rushed, and slammed the door after 
him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONFUSION AND DISMAY AT OAKWOOD. 


THE next morning, just after the squire had 
finished his breakfast, he saw Mr. Thornton, 
accompanied by another person in the dress 
of a laborer, coming up the avenue, the latter 
pushing a wheelbarrow, on which were drills, 
a tamping-iron, priming-wire, shovels, and 
other tools and materials used for blasting and 
digging. To the no small surprise of the 
squire, they passed along between the house 
and barn, when the laborer seated himself 
upon the barrow, and began to smoke a short 
pipe, while the man of occult science, proceed- 
ing toa short distance behind the barn, be- 
gan to walk over the ground, the divining-rod 
held in both hands, his eyes bent to earth, 
muttering to himself, and, at every turn back 
and forth, approaching nearer and nearer to 
the house. 

“Why, Mr. Thornton, do you perambulate 
this ground? The mine cannot be here.” 

For some moments the seer made no reply. 
At length the squire repeated his demand in a 
louder tone. He then said, rather testily, — 

‘¢ Why do you disturb me and distract my 
attention? This is the land I saw in my 
dream, described in the deed given to me yes- 
terday by you, and now dulyregistered.” And 
taking the deed from his pocket, he read the 
description. 

The squire stood aghast. 

Tt is,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ the very land upon 
which my house, garden, and all my buildings 
are situated!” 

“What is a house to a mine?” was the re- 
ply.. And the scer procceded with his work. 
But the squire’s faith in the gold mine had 
vanished, and he now perceived that he was 
in the hands of an impostor. 

A portion of the squire’s cellar had been 
blown out of a ledge, the ledge cropping out 
at the back side of the house. The seer con- 
tinued to approach the house, holding the rod 
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extended, with eyes bent down, and muttering 
to himself, followed by the squire and James. 
As he came under the back windows, from 
which Mrs. Trafton and the girls were gazing, 
the rod became gradually depressed, till the 
forked ends touched the ledge, within three 
feet of the underpinning. 

‘Tt is a gold mine,” he said; ‘silver would 
not attract the rod at such a distance.” 

He now beckoned to his man, who, taking a 
churn drill from his wheelbarrow, began to 
make a hole at the spot pointed out by the 
seer. 

‘* But what are you going to do, Mr. Thorn- 
ton?” said the squire. 

‘*Put down an eighteen-inch hole, and 
charge it with powder.” 

** You'll blow my house down, you rascal!” 

The girls now began to scream. 

‘*My good sir, don’t use any harsh language. 
This is my land; I have a recorded deed of it. 
I shail work my mine, and you must look out 
for your own house. That’s your affair, not 
mine.” 

‘* But if I should pay you damages, wouldn’t 
you give up the claim? You certainly ought 
to, seeing I gave you the land outright.” 

‘*O, no, my good sir. I think I bought your 
land at a very dear rate, for I gave you half a 
gold mine, worth more than all the land, 
crops, cattle, and houses in this county.” 

Meanwhile the drill had been steadily go- 
ing, and the man now stopped to spoon the 
hole and put water in it, then recommenced. 

After reflecting a while, Thornton said, — 

‘* Perhaps, under the circumstances, I might 
postpone working the mine a year, which 
would give you time to remove or sell your 
buildings.” 

‘*O, yes, father,” screamed the girls, ‘* do 
pay the dreadful man, and have him go off.” 

A very different personage from Squire Traf- 
ton now made his appearance — Uncle Jere- 
miah Williams, Mrs. Trafton having de- 
spatched William for him the moment she 
understood the matter, with orders to tell him 
all about it. 

Uncle Jeremiah was large-framed, hard- 
featured, with enormous shaggy eyebrows that 
almost met; and though, as many of our read- 
ers know, a kind-hearted, genial man, he wore, 
to strangers, a forbidding expression, even in 
his most pleasant moods. He was at this time, 
evidently, very far indeed from being-in a 
pleasant mood, and carried in his right hand 
a stout walnut cudgel, with the bark on, as 
though it had been just taken from the wood- 
pile, while the expression of his face indicated 
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that he had not the least objection to make 
use of it. 

‘‘Tom Harding,” he said, ‘‘ drop that chu: 
drill.”- ? 

The man dropped it as though the iron 
burned his fingers. 

‘“* Are them ere tools in that ere wheelbarrow 
yourn?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

** Put ’em in to’t, and be off with yourself, 
or I'll have a writ arter you afore an hour.” 

Tom, without a moment’s hesitation, obeyed. 
The seer, meanwhile, stood staring at the per- 
son assuming so much authority, his counte- 
nance expressing some anxiety mingled with 
a determination to brazen the matter out. 

Uncle Jerry now addressed him, and in a 
manner perfectly his own. 

‘*So, Mr. Pilgarlic, you’re out on a spon- 
ging cruise, blowin’ up inhabited dwellings — 
are you? We'll have you taken up for mur- 
der; that is, if we don’t put an eend to you 
ourselves, and save the hangman the trouble.” 

‘¢ My name, sir, is Rensselaer Thornton, and 
I would inquire who you are, and what right 
you possess to interfere with my proceedings 
on my own land. You have the appearance 
of a very rude, uncivilized person.” 

“Tt’s who I am—is it? My name's Jere- 
miah Williams, purty well known about here. 
It’s the name my parents gin me, and I’ve 
never had any other. I suppose I’m purty 
rough; not much soft soap about me: you’re 
right there. But if you go to givin’ me any 
of what I think sarce, I’ll crack your skull for 
you. Yourland! How come it your land?” 

“‘T hold a deed of it from Squire Trafton, 
signed, sealed, delivered, and on record. There 
it is,” — producing the document. 

** Don’t want to see it. ’Tain’t wuth — that 
ere paper —a pound of turkey feathers. Law 
is common sense — calkerlated to be, anyhow. 
There ain't judge or jury on the face of the 
airth would allow that thing to be bindin’; if 
they did, the people would stone’em. They’d 
say at once’twas a fraud; that no man would 
gin sich a deed, except by mistake, or he was 
crazy; that he never meant to sell the land 
where his buildin’s stood. Square Trafton’s 
a man of property, and able to care it up to 
court. We'll have your character sifted, Mr. 
Midciff, in a hair sieve, so fine there won’t be 
a mite on’t left.” 

** Thornton, sir, is my name.” 

“Yes; Iremember. I thought it was Mid- 
ciff: you favor so strong a feller by that name 
that was in the neighborin’ towns and in the 
north part of this ere town, that I got bewil- 
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dered. He stopped at my house one day and 
got dinner. Had a scar over his eye jest like 
that over yourn. Strange two men should 
look so much alike, and have a scarin the 
same place, too. But it might be, with course. 
This Midciff he was round pretendin’ to graft 
apple trees; but people reckoned ’twas only 
for the sake of lookin’ round. He stole a nice 
horse from Steve Farrington, and left his’n — 
that wasn’t wuth skinnin’—in the place on't. 
Let’s me see; how long ago was that? ’Mem- 
ber, square?” 

-*T don’t. There never was any such person 
in this vicinity.” 

‘*T,” said Mrs. Trafton, ‘‘ remember hearing 
about a man being in the north part of the 
town, grafting. And they said he cut scions 
off the trees, and put them in the same trees 
again.” . 

* That’s the feller, Mary.” 

‘“*T think it was the year Amelia Jenkins lived 
with me; and that was about seven years ago.” 

“°Twas more; ’twas eight this fall, for it 
was the very year we had the great fight about 
movin’ the school-house settled. It had been 
goin’ on four years, and half the town wouldn’t 
speak to one another. Parson Bradford got 
the people together, and said, ‘ You've got the 
fire of hell here. Go and put it out.” And he 
preached a sarmon on the varse, ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ And they put 
st out. That’s the very year. And they say 
there’s writs out arter the feller now, for that 
ere and things sence that ere.” 

Mr. Rensselaer Thornton was now in great 
perplexity and no little degree of perturbation, 
which Uncle Jerry was by no means slow to 
perceive. The girls also began to giggle, and 
Squire Trafton to swell up and assume a defi- 
ant attitude. Pausing to take breath, Uncle 
Jerry said, — 

‘* Are you going to take yourself off?” 

“Friend Williams —” 

‘*I’m no friend of yourn.” 

“Mr. Williams, then. If I were to resign 
my lawful claim to this property, it is but 
reasonable that I should receive compensation 
for my loss.” 

**You’ve no lawful claim; it’s swindlin’, 
and oughter send you to the state’s prison. 
Not one cent would I give you.” 

The squire now informed Uncle Jerry, in a 
, whisper, that he had rather give him twenty- 
five dollars than have the matter brought to 
public notice, and to get back the deed. 

“It's an awkward thing for him to hold — 
that deed. I should want to get that back.” 

Uncle Jerry now said to Thornton, ‘‘ J want 
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to show you up, but the square is willin’ to let 
you off easier. He's willin’, if you'll sign a 
quitclaim, to kill that ere deed he gin you, to 
let you go. That’s nothin’ to do with me, 
though, ’cause I mean to take my mare and 
ride over to Steve Farrington’s.” 

The seer, who seemed greatly disturbed by 
any reference to Steve Farrington, expressed 
his willingness. 

‘¢ The square is justice of peace, and kin draw 
the deed as well as any other man when he’s 
in his right mind, and I kin witness it.” 

The squire, after thanking Uncle Jeremiah 
fervently for his effectual aid, begged him not 
to say anything about it in the neighborhood. 

“Tt can’t be smothered,” was the reply, ‘* for 
Tom Harding has told a dozen folks by ‘this 
time. I feel sure that’s the chap that called 
hisself Midciff, and that stole Steve’s horse, 
a fust-rate harness and eight sides of leather 
from Zeke Curtis, and two hives of bees and 
a firkin of butter from Thad Summers. I 
didn’t like to say so right out, for I couldn’t 
prove it. It’s been so long, and he’s dressed 
so different, and never was much in this part 
of the town, he thought people wouldn't know 
him.” 

The squire owned a valuable lot of wood- 
land adjoining Uncle Jerry’s, the same in which 
James had that memorable adventure with the 
bears. Uncle Jerry had for many years been 
trying to buy it; but the squire would not sell 
itto him. He was so often made, in one way 
or another, to feel the superiority of Uncle 
Jerry, that he was the more inclined to em- 
brace every opportunity of annoying him. 
But in this instance he had been so thorough- 
ly frightened, that, in the first gush of grati- 
tude, he offered the lot to his neighbor at a 
fair price. The shrewd old man gave him no 
time to recant, but, closing the bargain at 


once, ran home for the money. 


Uncle Jerry made up his mind to give the 
lot to his daughter Cordelia, William Traf- 
ton’s intended, but kept the matter to himself, 
as he thought they had better start with the 
feeling that they had their own way to make. 
The squire did not stop even here. To the 
great gratification of his wife, he told her 
Uncle Jerry was the best friend he had in the 
world; that he waived all objections to Wil- 
liam’s marriage, and concluded by inviting 
the whole family to dine with him the next 
day. 

It was ever a period of anxiety with Mrs. 
Trafton when the squire was flush of money, 
as she was quite sure he would either en- 
ter upon some smprovement, as he termed it, 
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or become the victim of some sharper or 
other. 

‘* Husband,” she said, *‘ you know that you 
are often short” of money: to pay insurance, 
taxes, and for things that are absolutely neces- 
sary: now do please put this money in the 
bank, and let it stay there; and don’t go into 
any new projects to bring you into difficulties. 
You know how unhappy you feel, and how un- 
happy it makes all of us, when you are pinched 
for ready money, and have to sell land.” 

‘‘Mrs. Trafton,” replied the squire, ‘‘ how 
very often must I reiterate the injunction, Limit 
your ambition to your culinary and domestic 
affairs, to which nature has adapted you, and 
leave men to manage matters of higher im- 
port.” 

Stung beyond endurance by such language, 
she could not forbear the rejoinder, — 

‘*You didn’t appear much like a man day 
before yesterday, nor very capable of mana- 
ging great affairs, when’ you couldn’t protect 
your own family againsta vagabond. Itseems 
to me that Uncle Jerry —clodhopper as you 
call him — was the man then. Little as na- 
ture has done for me, I don’t think I shall ever 
sign a paper to deed away the house over my 
head, without reading it, and knowing what I 
sign.” 

The squire thrust his hands into his pockets, 
whistled, and then walked out upon the: lawn 
to contemplate the beauties of nature. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





RIGHT AWAY AND PRETTY SOON. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


WO boys grew up below the moon 

Named Right Away and Pretty Soon. 
Though neighbors, of as different natures 
As artichokes and rose potatoes, 
One started and the other waited, 
Which always brought him round belated; 
One took old Chronos by the foretop 
Discreetly, for he has no more top; 
The other saw his fingers sZzZ at all 
Attempts to grasp the lobes occipital, 
While Time cut by and left no spoon 
In the gaped mouth of Pretty Soon. 


If any cloud came up to encourage 

The prospect of a shower of porridge, 
Young Right Away would have his skillet 
Set right side up in time to fill it; 

While Pretty Soon would not discover 
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And then came out with his umbrella 
When all the skies were blue and mellow. 


The cars that took them out on play-day 
Found Right Away aboard and ready; 
While Pretty Soon came panting after, 
Just near enough to hear their laughter, 
And tempt him to that race we wot of — 
‘** For one heat. Boy and Locomotive!” 
In which, an hour behind the winner, 
He comes too late for picnic dinner! 


When lessons came first on the docket 

His ideas centred in his pocket, 

With peg-tops, marbles, strings, and buckles, 
.Mixed miscellaneous with his knuckles; 
Meanwhile, the wit he seemed to wait for 
Left in the train he was too late for! 

And his half holiday for boating 

Was not precisely passed in floating, 

But grubbing in the archipelago, 

Nettled to see the.other fellow go! 


So on through life, whose wingéd prizes 
Stay not to roost, the lingerer tries his 
Foolish delaying, always saying, 

“‘T'll catch you next time where you may light ;” 
But ‘‘ next time” don’t get through by daylight! 


Good Luck, a bonnie, buxom lady, © 
Went gliding like the queen of May-day; 
Delighted Pretty Soon said, ‘‘ Bless me, 
If she don’t offer to caress me! 

I guess I'll court her up — next Sunday!” 
But Right Away said, ‘‘ Faith, not one day 
Will I postpone my heart’s suggestion; 
*Tis I, not she, must pop the question.” 





P. S. discovered to his sorrow 


. 


Short Now outrivals Long To-morrow; 

For Miss Good Luck, just while he waited, 
With Right Away was fitly mated. 
He still delaying, nature’s pay-day 

Came round, and found him still not ready. 


And when they thought him dead, and borehim 
To where his fathers slept before him, 

He woke, and yawning. rubbed his eyelids, 
And mumbled to the friends with dry lids, 

“T say, what’s up? Don’t hurry zz it! 

I guess I'll not go, just this minute; 

Can’t you step round again to-morrow?” 
And so ¢ha# funeral closed in sorrow! 


—_——@————___ 


— It was Plato’s notion that man is a 
heavenly tree, growing with his roots, that 





What weather ’twas till the shower was over, 
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is to say, his head, upwards. J 
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“QOALS OF FIRE.” 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER, 


Author of ‘‘ Amateur Dramas,” ‘The Mimic Stage,” 
‘*The Social Stage,’’ &c. 


CHARACTERS. — ADAM CRABTREE, @ Farmer; 
Puit O’Hara, dis Servant; Mr. MEEK, @ 
Country Minister ; Boppy GREENING, DICK 
Pippin, CHARLEY BaLpwIin, School-boys 
and orchard despoilers. 


Scene. — A Room in CRABTREE’s House. 
Table covered with white cloth, on which 
are candles burning, C. back. Two chairs 
R. and one chair L. of table. Arm-chair 
B.C. 


Enter AvaM, R., with a steel trap in his hand 
and a musket under his arm, followed by 


Mr. MEEK. 


Adam. Tell yer it’s no use talkin’; ’'m a 
goin’ to give them mischievous chaps a pepper- 
in’, jest as sure as my name’s Crabtree. Moral 
suasion, as you call it, parson, may be purty 
good preachin’; but when yer come to find 
yer best apples agoin’ night arter night, some- 
thin’ a leetle more powerful in the way of ar- 
germent is wanted. 
and that ere trap’ll make more converts to the 
truth that hdnesty’s the best policy than all the 
sermons you ever writ or preached. 

Mr. Meek. No, no, Brother Crabtree;, de- 
pend upon it, you are wrong in your treat- 
ment. You'll excuse my plain speaking, but 
you have gained a hard name among thefboys. 
If one casts an admiring glance at your ap- 
ples from the road, he is assaulted with a tor- 
rent of threats, if not by a shower of stones. 
If a party of them stop in front of your door 
on their way to school, you rudely burst upon 
them, horsewhip in hand. You commenced 
wrong, brother, before they ever entered your 
grounds; by your harshness you made ene- 
mies of them. I know something of boys, 
brother. They are full of fun, and frolicsome 
as kittens, if you are gentle with them; but 
if you brush the hair the wrong way, look out 
for squalls. 


This old shootin’-iron 


Adam. I tell yeou, parson, they're a thiev- 
ish set, and I’ll riddle some on ’em with buck- 
shot afore I git through with ’em, yeou see ef I 
don’t. 

Mr. Meek. Nay, nay, Brother Crabtree, 
don’t say thieves. It’s only the love of fun that 
brings them to your orchard.. There’s not one 
of them but what could have his fill of apples 
athome. Treat them kindly, and I'll answer 
for the safety of your fruit. 

Adam. Neow look a here, parson. I be- 
lieve I pay jest as much for preachin’ as the 
biggest man in thisere teown. But all I want 
fur my money is what I git Sunday. Preach- 
in’s jest like baked beans — once a week is all 
aman wants. So don’t yeou go ter meddlin’ 
in my secular affairs. 

Mr. Meek. It is my business, Brother Crab- 
tree, to settle all quarrels which may arise in 
my parish. And here’s a very foolish one be- 
tween you and the school-boys, which I mean 
to heal. You wish to save your apples — do 
you not? 

Adam. Of course I do; and if them air 
boys comes here, to-night, as I know they 
will — 

Mr. Meek. Do as I advise, and ’twill be 
their last visit. You and your man watch, 
and if they come, seize them and bring them 
into the house. 

Adam. Well, I don’t object to that; and 
when I git ’em here, I'll wallop — 

Mr. Meek. No; treat them with the utmost 
kindness. Do not allude to the business which 
brought them here. Spread your table with 
some delicacies, give them the best you have, 
call it a surprise party, and invite them to 
come again. Thus, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, you will be ‘‘ heaping coals of fire upon 
their heads,” and your kindness will work a 
cure where your musket will fail. 

Adam. ‘Coals of fire!” Is that ere Scrip® 
ter, parson? 

Mr. Meek. It certainly is. 

Adam. Well, I never. That’s what I should 
call going over to the enemy. Couldn’t da it. 

Mr. Meek. Try it, brother, try it. If the 
| result does not prove me right, I will not only 
| withdraw my objections to the buckshot, but 
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will join you, with a good stout cudgel, and | to put ‘coals of fire” on their heads, Phil. 


assist in driving away the depredators. 


Adam. Well, I declare, that idee tickles me Phil. O, murther! 


mightily. Yer sure it’s Scripter, parson. 
Mr. Meek. You'll find it in Proverbs 
brother. 


Do you hear? Coals of fire. 

Frizzle the brains of 
the darlints! (Aséde.) Bedad, who’d think 
, | that ould heathen would turn out a friar? 
(Aloud.) Coals iv fire! Ye’ll niver go for to 


Adam. Well, I always did believe in Scrip- | be doin’ that, Mr. Crabtree. 


ter. I’ve a good mind to try it, parson. 


Mr. Meek. Do, neighbor; you will not re- 


gret it. 


Adam. Yes, parson, Iremember, ‘If your 


Adam. Pshaw! I’m speaking meta — meta 
— ahem — metaphysically. 

Phil. Meta — which is it? 

Adam. Well, no matter. ’Tain't jist the 


enemy hunger, give him bread, and so heap | word,I guess. You'll find out in time. What 


coals of fire onto his head.” That is good 
Scripter. Here’s my hand, parson. [I'll try 
your remedy; but if that fails, you jine me — 


I want to say now is this: when yer hear the 
boys climbing over the wall, run out, catch as 
many as yer can, and drag’em in here. Do 


Mr. Meek. Ueart and soul, Brother Crab- | yer understand? 


tree. It’s very dark to-night. You will have 
a chance to try our method of preserving ap- 
ples. Good by. I'll drop in soon and see how 
it works. [Z£xit, R. 

Adam. Good by, parson. Neow he’s a 
raal good soul, an awful fine man, and he 
knows Scripter tew. (Puts the gun in R. 
corner back.) Is’pose I’ve been kinder harsh 
with the school chaps. (Puts trap in L. corner 
back.) Iman old bach; never had any boys 
to take care on, and so I s’pose I don’t know 
the breed asIorter. Here, Phil, Phil! Where 
on airth is that critter? 

Phil. (Outside, L.) Aisy, aisy. Bedad, I’m 
a cooming, jist. (ter, Z.) And was yer 
spakin’, Mr. Crabtree? 

Adam. To be sure I was, you numbskull. 

Phil. I ax yer pardon; but me mimory’s 
failin’; I was in doubt — 

Adam. What is there in the house to eat? 

Phil. Ate,is it? Well, there’s the cat to 
ate, and a cowld turkey to be atin,’ barrin’ 
what the cat has stolen. 

Adam. Idon’t mean that. Is there any- 
thing in the way of pastry? 

Phil. Pastry, is it? There’s the cowld cab- 
bage and the cowld praties. 

Adam. No, no. Pies, cake —anything of 
that sort. 

Phil. Begorra! there's the big apple-dowdy 
in the oven — the finest iver yer smilt. 

Adam. Just the thing! How near done 
is it? 

Phil. Riddy at the call, sighing and sing- 
ing wid it’s swateness, like a purty girl await- 
ing for her beau. 

Adam. Hark ye, Phil. I’m going totrya 
new way to rid myself of the varmints who 
plunder my trees. 

Phil. So Lwould. Give them a taste of the 
contints of that stale barrel in the corner. 


Phil. Tobe sureIdo. Run out, catch out, 
and drag out. 

Adam. Hark! What’s that? 

Phil. Whist, whist! it’s the villains crap- 
ing by the door. 
Adam. Then go, quick — 
Phil. Bedad, I’m afterthim! ([2£xé#, R. 
Adam. And I'm after you. Lively, Phil, 
lively! [Zxit, R. 
Phil. (Outside.) Arrah, my honey! I 
have yez! 
Bobby. (Outside.) Quit! I ain’t a doin’ 
nothin’. 
Phil. (Outside.) That's thrue for yez, 
honey. It’s I that’s doin’, Aha, yez scamp! 
Dick. (Outside.) Ow! my arm, my arm! 
Lemme go! 
Phil. (Outside.) To be sure I will. Go 
along wid me. (Eater, R., dragging Dick and 
Bossy.) There yez are, my b’ys, jist as snug 
as a flay in an Irishman’s jacket. 


Enter CRABTREE, #., dragging CHARLEY. 


Charley. O, Mr. Crabtree! please, I won't 
do so any more. 

Adam. Phil, letgo. (Releases CHARLEY.) 
Phil. Scoot, yezspalpeens. (The boys all 
run into L. corner front, and try to hide behind 
each other, pushing and crowding tn terror.) 
Adam. (Rubbing his hands and grinning.) 
Well, my young friends, my dear young 
friends, you thought you would surprise the 
old man, did yer? But I heard all about it. 
Coming to make me a visit. Oho, you rogues! 
Weil, I’m glad to see you, and I’ll make yer 
have a nice, pleasant time — won't I, Phil? 
Phil. That’s thrue for yez, Mr. Crabtree. 
(Aside.) A rid-hot time. 

Adam. Now, make yourselves comfortable, 
boys, make yourselves comfortable, while I see 
what Fran find to treat you on. Phil, set out 





Adam. No; Ishallnottry that. I’m going 


the table; we’ll have a feast! aha, a feast, boys! 
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[Zxit Apam, Z. Putt sets out the table, 
smooths the cloth, watching the boys all the 
while, then, standing behind the table, with his 
hands resting on it, speaks. | 

Phil. Ah, well, yez poor, forsakin’ arphans, 


it’s little yez fathers and mithers know av the | 


sad fate that’s awaitin’ yez. Ye'll be cut 
off in the flower av yez youth. O, musha! 
ye thaves! ye’d stale apples — would ye? ye 
would. Did iver ye rade Misther Fox's Book 
of Howly Morthers? av the power fellers tied 
up by the two thumbs av ’em, wid niver a fut 
av ground ferninst the soles av ’em? O, will, 
will, ’twould be consoling to yez, ye dear, de- 
lightful, murthering, thavin’ villains, yez, and 
the rid-hot cowls they briled themselves on so 
comfortably! It’s well yer spacheless. Ye'll 
stale no more apples, yez blackguards. 

[Exrt, LZ. The boys all rush over to the R., 
try the door, find it locked, then come down C.} 

Dick. Darn you, Bob Greening! See what 
a scrape you've got us inter, now. 

Bob. *Twan’t me, Dick Pippin. I didn’t 
want tercome. I don’t like apples, anyhow; 
they allers give me the colic. 

Dick. Tell yer you proposedit. You said, 
‘‘Let’s go to old Crabtree’s.”. And now you 
want to shift it on ter somebody else. 

Bob. Tell yerI didn’t. 
down the road and take a walk.” And you 
said, ‘‘ Let’s git over the wall.” And I said— 

Charley. O, come, boys; don’t quarrel. 
We've got into a scrape, and we are all to 
blame. So, let’s put our heads together, and 
find the quickest and easiest way of getting 
out of trouble. 

Dick. Isay, Charley, what do you s’pose 
the old man’s going to do? 

Bob. Something dreadful, I know, he talks 
so very nice. 

Charley. That's just my idea, boys. Idon’t 
like his looks. He’s always been such across, 
savage old fellow, that this change means no 
goodtous. He’s trying to deceive us. 

Dick. Good gracious! s’pose he’s gone for 
a cowhide! 

Bob. Ora big bulldog! 
I was home! 

Charley. Well, don’t cry, ‘* Baby,” whatev- 
er comes. 
of the scrape. 
corner! 

Dick. (Goes up and looks at it.) It’s load- 
‘ed and capped. 

Bob. And there’s a big trap in the other 
cormrer. ' 


Dear me! I wish 


Hallo! see that gun in the 


I said, ‘‘ Let’s go 





Stand by me, and I’ll get you out | 
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Enter CRABTREE, L. 

Adam. Ah, looking round? That’s good. 
Make yourselves at home, make yourselves at 
home. 

‘Dick. (Aside.) I wish I could. 

Bob. (Aside.) You won’t catch me out 
another night! 

Charley. Hush! Keep still, and do just as 
I do. 

Adam. (Draws a chair up, and segts him- 
self behind the table.) Come, draw up here, 
boys, and I’ll give yer something nice. I do 
like boys. Come, don’t be bashful; comé right 
along. (CHARLEY éakes a chair, draws it up, 
and sits R. of table: Bos and Dick take chairs 
and seat themselves L. of table, watching CHAR- 
LEY.) Neow, that’s what I call raal cosy. 
Here, Phil, bring in the crockery. And now, 
what shall I call you? (Zo CHARLEY.) 

Charley. Charley. 

Adam. Charley? Well, that’s a good name. 
I had a brother called Charley, once. And 
what’s your name, sonny? (Zo Dick.) 

Dick. Dick. 

Adam. Dick? That’s a nice name. I’ve 
got a horse that I call Dick. And what's your 
name, bub? (Ze Bos.) 

Bob. Bob. 

Adam. Bob? Why, that’s the name of my 
donkey. Ain’t much bigger than yeou, nuth- 
er. Where on airth’s that crockery? Phil! 

Phil. (Outside.) Can’t yez be aisy wid yez 
howling. (£xter, L., with plates on his arm, 
anda napkin in his hand. Aside.) Bedad, 
there’s the three little morthers assimbled 
about the alther, and there’s the high praste a 
grinning like a faind, that he is. Faith, now, 
it’s considerate to dale gently wid them first, 
and for that same raisin I’ve hit the plates 
hot. 

Adam. Come, come! don’t you see my 
guests are impatient? 

Phil. Ah, will, will, ’macooming. ( Zakes 
a plate with his napkin, and hands it to Dick, 
who snatches it, drops it on the floor, and 
shakes his fingers, with a howl.) 

Adam. (Fumping up.) You little scamp! 
ah—ah--my dear boy, never mind, never 
mind. It’s only a plate. 

Phil. That's thrue for yez, honey. (Gives 
a plate in the same manner to Bos, who drops 


| tt, with a howl. 


Adam. (ToBos.) Youcareless scamp! — 
ah — I mean — 

Phil. My dear b’y, it’s only a plate, jist. 
(Offers a plate to CHARLEY, who looks up at 


Dick. Hark! somebody’s coming. (They | him with a smile, then takes the corner of the 


all run into L. corner, as before.) 


table-cloth, receives the plate, and places it 
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on the table.) Begorra, a foine b’y that. 
(Places a plate in front of Ava, then plates 
before Dick and Bos, knives and forks at 
each plate.) 

Adam. Now, then, bring in the apple-dow- 
dy! Do you hear that, boys! an apple-dowdy, 
piping hot! I had it baked on purpose for 
you. 

Phil. (Aside.) The owld sinner! He’s 
full of the decate. Begorra, I’ve got a fine bed 
av live coals awaiting for these same little 
thaves. 

Adam. Now, then, Phil, why don't you 
start? 

Phil. Vmagoing.— (Aside to Apam.) Will 
I bring in the — the — you know what I mane, 
too. 

Adam. Bring in the dowdy at once. 
hear? 

Phil. Do yez think I’m 
dafe? [Lait, L. 

Adam. Well, boys, I repeat, I’m right down 
glad you came to-night. It’s kinder lonesome 
for an old man; and this is raal kind in you 
tocome. I'll try and pay yer fur it. 

Dick. (Aside te Bos.) With a horsewhip, 
I s’pect. 

Bob. (Aside toDicx.) Or the big dog. 

Adam. How slow that Phil is! I declare, 
I am so impatient to get at that dowdy, I can’t 
wait. Keep your seats, and [ll hurry up 
Phil. [Zxit, L. 

Dick. I tell yer, boys, this is an awful scrape. 

Bob. Did you see his eyes glare? 

Dick. That confounded Irishman burnt us 
on purpose. 

Bob. Look at my hand. It’s all blistered! 

Dick. I know what's coming next. We’re 
going to be poisoned! 

Bob. O, dear! what shall we do? 

Charley. Do? Keep still. Watch me, and 
do as Itell you. When I cry, ‘* Now, boys,” 
you, Dick, grab that trap and set it in the pas- 
sage there. (Points L.) You, Bob, run for 
that door. (Points R.) Here’s the key 
under the table-cloth. I'll get the musket 
and cover the old man. We'll see if three 
smart boys can’t get themselves out of a scrape. 
There’s some fiery torture preparing for us. 
That Phil mentioned something about hot 
coals. Hush! somebody’s coming. Mind! 
quiet, quiet! 

Enter CRABTREE, L. 


D’you 


To be sure I do. 


Adam. Here itcomes! here it comes! (Si#s.) 


Enter Pu, L., with a pan-dowdy, a ladle 
laid across it, laces it on the table in front 
of CRABTREE, and stands behind his chair. 
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Adam. Ah, now fora glorious feast! a glo- 
rious feast! (Takes up the ladle, and drops it 
with a howl of pain.) : 

Phil. Aisy, my b’y; it’s only a ladle. 

Adam. You blundering scamp, what does 
this mean, heating up everything in this man- 
ner? If I wanted anything particularly hot, 
you never would do it. 

Phil. Ah, but indade I would. — (Aside.) 
He manes the hot coals. Poor innocents! the 
dowdy will scald them inside, and the cowls 
shave their heads as bald as babbies’. Ah, 
will, the way av the transgrisser is mighty 
hard, intirely. He’ll want the coals nixt, and 
Tll gofor’em. - [Zxit, L. 

Adam. Now, Master Charley, hold your 
pdate, and I’ll give you some of the best apple- 
dowdy you ever tasted. (CHARLEY Joints at 
the dish, then slowly points to his mouth, and 
shakes his head, with a sigh.) What! you 
won't try it? Well, Master Dick, let’s have 
your plate. (Dick ferforms the same panto- 
mime.) What! you, too, refuse? Why, it’s 
the nicest dish you ever ate. Well, then, 
Master Bob, your plate. (Bos imztates Dick 
and CHARLEY.) Well, I never! three boys that 
can’t eat. What on airth doés this mean?. 
(All three again perform the same pantomime, 
and ejaculate in chorus.) Poison! 

Adam. (Inarage.) What! after attempt 
ing to steal my apples, you young scamps; af. 
ter my kindness to yer, taking yer inter my 
house, do yer dare to insult my victuals by 
calling them poison! You bold, unblushiag 
young whelps! Whatdo yersaytothis? 

Charley. Just this, Mr. Crabtree. Now, 
boys! (Dick jumps up, seizes the trap, and 
sets tt at L. entrance, then runs to R. Bos 
runs to R. CHARLEY seizes the musket, runs 
in front of the other boys, and points it at 
CRABTREE. Now, boys, unfasten that door, 
quick! 

Adam. Put down that gun! put down that 
gun! (Fumps up on chair.) It’s loaded. It 
might go off. 

Charley. So it might, Mr. Crabtree; and 
if it did, ’twould serve you right. 

Adam. Here, Phil, Phil! I shall be mur- 
dered! Quick! quick! 

Phil. (Outside, LZ.) Ym here, Mr. Crab- 
tree, with the hot cowls. 


Enter Pui, L., witha shovel of blazing 
coals. (A little blazing alcohol is best.) He 
steps into trap. 


Phil. O, murther! murther! I’m kilt, 
intirely! I’ve put my fut in it, shure. O, 
murther! murther! 
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Charley. Yes, caught in your own trap. 
Mr. Crabtree, you’re a villain! 

Adam. Phil, what are you doing with that 
fire. 

Phil. Shure, it’s the cowls. 
me uncle is broke intirely. 

Adam. Thecoals? What do you mean? 

Phil. Shure, didn’t I hear yez say yez was 
going fur to put cowls av fire on the heads of 
the thaves that stole yez apples. 

Dick. The door’s open, Charley. 

Charley. Old Crabtree, I thought you was 
a cross, mean man, but I never would have 
believed you could be socruel. Good by. Eat 
your dowdy; we want none of it; and we will 
take good care to let the whole town know how 
cruel you can be. Come, boys, let’s go. 

Adam. Here, stop. It’s all a mistake, if 
tell you. 

Phil. Bedad, this trap’s no mistake; it 
sticks like a poor man’s plasther. 

Charley. It’snouse, Mr. Crabtree. You're 
a humbug. 

Dick. A precious swindle. 

Bob. A pious fraud. 

Boys. (dn chorus.) Good by, old Crabtree. 
(About to exit, R. They are met by Mr. MEEK, 
who enters.) 

Mr. Meek. One moment, boys. (They fall 
back, looking sheepish.) Who’s a humbug, 
swindle, and fraud? 

Phil. If yez plase, Mr. Meek, it’s my 
masther. 

Adam. Well, Mr. Meek, I’ve tried your hot- 
coal dodge, and it’s a failure. 

Mr. Meek. What, do I hear aright? 
you treated the boys kindly? 

Adam. Ishould think I had. There’s the 
best I had in the house, which they refuse to 
touch. It may be Scripter, but it don’t work 
here. 

Mr. Meek. Let me understand the situa- 
tion. Boys, I found Mr. Crabtree was to sa- 
lute you, when you came to steal his apples, 
with a charge of buckshot. I induced him to 
try the effect of a little kind treatment; to 
bring you into the house and treat you to the 
best he had, assuring him that the boys would 
appreciate his kindness, and trouble his apples 
no more. 

Charley. What! Was all this really meant 
for us? 

Adam. Of course it was. 

Charley. Then we have made fools of our- 
selves, boys. Why, that Irishman abused us 
like pickpockets, and we thought the whole 
arrangement was to decoy us to some fearful 
punishment. 


O, murther! 


Have 
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Phil. Bedad, I was only preparing thim 
for the torture. 

Adam. You blasted fool! So you have 
been deceiving the boys — have you? 

Phil. Begorra, didn’t yez say yez was goin’ 
to put coals av fire on the heads av ’em wid 
yer tarkin’, and tarkin’, and tarkin’, sure?” 

Mr. Meek. Ah, I see where the trouble is. 
Let me make it right. Boys, Mr. Crabtree 
wishes to protect his apples, and make friends 
of you all, and, in proof of his desire to gain 
your friendship, invites you to partake of this 
tempting dish. You know me, boys, and 
know I always tell you the truth. What say 
you? Will you accept his hospitality? 

Charley. Gladly, Mr. Meek; and I will say, 
for these boys and myself, that we will never 
trouble his apples again. He has given us a 
fright, and we have misunderstood him. Sup- 
pose we call it square, Mr. Crabtree, shake 
hands, and be friends. 

Adam. Tobe sure, to be sure. Here you 
are, Charley, Bob, Dick. (Shakes hands with 
each.) You stand by me, and I'll stand by 
you. I have misunderstood you; but I'll be 
a boy again, and learn how boys should treat 
each other. Forgive and forget. 

Phil. (Who has got out of thetrap~.) The 
cowls are cowld, the dowdy’s cowld, and there’s 
nothing hot in the house, except my leg, and 
that’s shivering. Murther! how it burns! 

Adam. Well, come to the table, and we'll 
have a pleasant time, afterall. But I’m rather 
afraid, thanks to that blundering Phil, that 
my ‘‘Coals of Fire” didn’t work according to 
Scripter. 

Phil. Bedad, it’s all owing to yez mitty — 
mitty — what yez call it? Bad luck to it. 

Charley. Don’t say that, Mr. Crabtree, for 
your kindness makes us regret that we ever 
stole your apples. 

Mr. Meek. No, Brother Crabtree, you have 
shown a kindly heart; our boys here have dis- 
covered that stealing apples is no very honora- 
ble employment; I have settled the only quarrel 
in my parish; peace is declared and friend- 
ship formed by the warmth of your Coals of 
Fire, and I call them a decided success. 

[Curtain falls.) 


— AN eminent New England lawyer is 
wont to say, that if all lawyers tried as hard 
to understand the law as they try to make 
people think they understand it, there would 
be no poor lawyers. There may be a les- 
son in this for boys who never expect to study 
law. 
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NAPOLEON AT REST. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


{It is*related by those who accompanied Prince de Join- 
ville in the French frigate La Belle Poule to bring the re- 
mains of Napoleon Bonaparte from St. Helena, that when 
the coffin was opened there the face and body of Napoleon 
were so natural that the surrounding spectators recoiled’ as 
though electrified — there the great conqueror lay, just as he 
was put there over twenty years ago, and apparently un- 
changed by death’s unsparing fingers.] 


I. 
HE work is finished now; ‘and forth they 
bring, 
From the dark breast of the sepulchral rock, 
On groaning shoulders, a huge sable thing — 
Napoleon’scoffin. Astrange, mysterious shock 
Passed o'er the crowd, who felt the approach- 
ing awe, 
And for a step retired — then closed around 
In reverential silence most profound, 
Waiting that moment when some hand should 
draw 
The lid away that hid the coffined man — 
The man Napoleon! Him whoshook the world 
Till crownéd monarchs rocked upon their 
thrones, 
And gazed aghast as the strong conqueror 
hurled 
Some despot from his seat; whose daily path 
Lay overmountains piled with human bones — 
Dread visitation of almighty wrath! 


Il. 
Silent are all; for nothing now remains, 
Save to withdraw the lid. What shall they 
see? 
Some scattered dust? — some gawd of victo- 
ry?'— 
Some mouldering vest or shroud, perchance a 
bone? 
speculations cease, — the lid’s with- 
drawn — 
There lay the conqueror Napoleon, 
A captive bound in death’s undreaming thrall, 
Unchanged in color, feature, form, and face, 
As though his lips had but that moment said, 
“Tete d’armée,” —and still waved o’er his 
head, : 
The visionary sword — as though he led 


Vain 





In some fierce fight his arméd legions on ; — 

Yea, there he lay — the conqueror at rest! 

The weight of crownéd care had left no trace 

Of suffering on that brow imperial; 

Alone the grave calm brooded o’er his face 

Where once bright triumph blazed. —O, be 
“thou still, 

Pale-hearted calumny — bend low in prayer; 

He was thy brother man —a child of care; 

Had mourned lost hopes — had grappled with 

despair ; 

Sinking death-stiffened in, that mute embrace; 

Now let him, like an infant at the breast, 

Take in of quiet rest a mighty fill. 


SILENT OITIES. 


BY ALICE M. ADAMS, 


i. = is silent, in the moonlight, 
In this city on the hill, 

While around the moonbeams linger 
On its dwellings white and still. 


All around the soft wind, blowing 
Through the branches of the trees, 
Whispers tales of sighs and mourning, 

And of heavenly joy and peace. 


In these dwellings, shining dimly 
In the stately moon’s pale light, 
We can see no glowing fire, 
Nor a smile on faces bright. 


All about is cold as marble, 
Pale and silent as the form 

That we brought here from our fireside, 
In the blast and driving storm. 


But we know that all the dwellers 
In this city, pale and still, 

Now have left all sin and sorrow, 
And they stand on Zion’s Hill. 


—_——_——__—— 


—— It was an ancient custom among the 
Romans, that when one was falsely reported 
as dead in a foreign country, and afterwards 
returned home, he was not received by the 
door, but, getting up to the roof of the house, 


was let in that way. 


/ 
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HE Almanac (Oliver Ofiic’s, of course) 
says that this is spring! Now, old Wouter 
Van Twiller, the famous Dutch governor of 
New York, was inclined to incredulity, and 
had a great habit of saying, in regard to al- 
most any topic, ‘‘I have my doubts about it.” 
We might say so about spring, for, 
** Fogs and freezes, awful blows, 
All the changes nature knows, 


seem to combine their forces in March, and 
make a general fuss with the weather and with 
people. However, we will believe that it is 
spring, for the days are longer, there is, once 
in a while, a warm breath to the wind, the sun 
is a little higher in the heavens, and winter 
seems to be packing its trunk, preparatory to 
closing up business for the season. But we do 





not forget that a large number of our subscrib- | 


ers are in warmer latitudes than ours, and that 
while we, as we sit in our editorial chair, are 
quite willing to have a warm fire in the grate 
near by, and to look through closed windows 
at the blustering world outside, others are 
really enjoying the delights of the spring that 
poets sing of and novelists write of. 

Well, ye favored ones, be happy with your 
blessings! Our spring is just at hand; we 
are cosy, and comfortable in body, and, as for 
our editorial heart, that beats warmly under 
our waistcoat. It is always spring there, for 
our boys and girls, with sunny smiles and 
kindly words, are never out of mind. So we 
will all have a joyous spring together, be 
thankful for the gentle way in which winter 
treated us, and look forward to happy days to 
come. 


WE wrenched our shoulder badly this mcrn- 
ing lifting a heavy bundle of Harper’s Maga- 


zines. We don’t mean to insinuate that this 
valuable publication is ‘‘ heavy,” as a general 
rule; but twenty-four volumes of it were too 
much for our muscle, at arm’s length. How- 


ever, the injury is better at noon, and we re- 





spectfully ask why our hurt is like the useful 
implement of L. Coes & Co., of Worcester. 
Because it is an ‘‘ Improved Wrench.” This 
is not funny enough to wrench off any of the 
buttons from the vests of our readers; but we 
feel very much obliged to L. Coes & Co., 
Worcester, Warehouse 97 Chamber Street, 
New York, for having a wrench at all, and 
still more for having an-zmproved wrench. It 
is a perfect wrench, infinitely superior to the 
one in our shoulder; and we are very sorry 
indeed that any wicked man should try to im- 
itate and infringe the patent. 


Tue Prize Resus. We receive so many 
letters of inquiry in respect to the Prize Re- 
bus, that we will make such explanations as 
seem to us necessary, and which must serve 
as a sufficient answer to all inquirers. All 
regular subscribers to the Magazine, whose 
names are entered on the books of Lee & 
Shepard, or any of their agents (booksel- 
lers, news-dealers, or canvassers), will be 
recognized as entitled to compete for the 
prize. 

The number of vegetables represented in 
the rebus is still, and will remain, a secret 
with the designer ; otherwise the solution would 
be comparatively easy. : 

Every part of the picture is an essential part 
of the rebus. 

It is evident, from the large number of an- 
swers already received, that the prize has not 
yet been secured. 

The exact number of vegetables and fruits 
(no more, no less) represented in the picture, 
with their correct names, wll be recetved as 
the only correct solution. 


Tue. Latin stanza in our last number was 
a fund of amusement and curiosity to our read- 
ers, and many answers were sent showing no 
little ingenuity. It is one of the funniest fea- 
tures of the funny affair that so many came so 
near to the real English version. without know- 
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ing it. A few bright eyes detected the trans- 
lation at a glance. Of course the English of 
it is the old stanza, — . 


“* Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up among the worlds so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky !” 


Now let our French scholars puzzle their 
heads over this, which we find in a quaint 
book. 

“ Humptie Dumptie pendait au mur, 
Humptie Dumptie tomba si dur, 
Ni tous les chevaux ni les hommes du roi 
Mettront Humptie Dumptie comme autre fois.’”’ 


But will some one put this into English? 
With a little care it will be seen that the mode 
of rendering is not common, and may tax in- 
genuity. It is said to have been written by a 
Boston doctor to some friends: 


‘‘Doctores! Ducum nex mundi nitu Panes; 
tritucum at ait. Expecto meta fumen, and 
eta beta pi. Super attente one. -Dux, hamor 
clam pati; sum parates, homine, ices, jam, 
etc. Sideror hoc. Feso resonam; floas sole.” 


Who will translate this? 


WE are always glad to answer all questions, 
so far as we are able, but do not wish to foster 
mental laziness on the part of any one. In- 
formation obtained merely by inquiring sel- 
dom remains fixed in the memory, while that 
which is acquired by hard study seldom leaves 
us. Remember this. As for the lines asked 
for by Styx, he will find them in Pope’s Essay 
on Man, Epistle ii. 


‘* Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 
Some livelier plaything, gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite.”’ 


As we have said before, so say we now, a 
little money expended for Bartlett’s Diction- 
ary of Quotations (price $3.00) will yield a 
rich dividend. In this admirable book can be 
found all the quotations in general use, in 
their correct language, with the proper author- 
ities. With Mrs. Toodles we can say, that 
‘*it is a good thing to have in the family.” 


IT is so easy, as well as so common, either 
by carelessness or mistake, to perpetuate er- 
rors, that we will recur to a subject referred 
to in a previous number of the Magazine; in 
fact, almost a yearago. In Tennyson’s poem, 
Dream of Fair Women, the poet, speaking 
of the fair ladies he met in the old wood, re- 
fers to one in these words: — 





‘* More broadened on the borders of the dark 
Ere I saw her who clasped in the last trance 
Her murdered father’s head,’’ &c. 

This allusion has puzzled many a reader, and 
caused much random guess-work, as well as 
some careful study.. A contemporary maga- 
zine, in the plenitude of its wisdom, attempts 
to explain the lines, but falls into.a great er- 
ror; and it says that the woman spoken of is 
Beatrice Cenci, a Roman girl of great beauty 
of person and character, who, with her mother- 
in-law and brother, killed her father for his 
unparalleledcruelties. We will not tell the story 
of Beatrice, for she is not the one to whom 
Tennyson refers. She was Margaret, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, who was be- 
headed in the reign of Henry VIII. for refus- 
ing to take the oath of supremacy. She twice 
broke through the guards who conducted him 
to the Tower, after his sentence had been pro- 
nounced, to throw herself into his arrns. Af- 
ter his execution, and when his head had been 
exposed on London Bridge fourteen days, she 
managed to procure it, and preserved it in the 
most careful manner till her own death, when, 
according to her last request, it was buried in 
her arms. Margaret was the wife of William 
Roper, was highly accomplished, and wrote 
elegantly, both in Latin and in English. 

It is an excellent practice to study eut all 
the references in the books we read, and, so 
far as possible, never to pass over a passage 
without understanding it. On the other hand, 
those who attempt to give information should 
strive to be accurate. But mistakes will hap- 
pen sometimes, as with our excellent contem- 
porary. 

—— ANTIPHANES, an old Greek, once said 
that in a certain city the cold was so intense 
that words were congealed as soon as spoken, 
and that afterwards they thawed and became 
audible, so that words spoken in winter were 
preserved till the next summer. This saying 
seems to have given the idea of Baron Mun- 
chausen’s story, that when he was travelling in 
Siberia, and found himself in a narrow lane, 
he bade the postilion give a signal with his 
horn. The postilion blew with all his might, 
but the horn would not sound. When they 
had arrived at the inn, however, and the horn 
had been some time by the kitchen fire, several: 
tunes thawed and came out plain enough. An- 
tiphanes said that many excellent precepts of 
Plato were like the frozen words: those pre- 
cepts, when they were instilled into the tender 
ears of his scholars, were scarcely perceived by 
many of them till they grew men, and attained 
the vigorous summer of their age.. al 
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ANSWERS. 


16. Virtue secures happiness. 17. 1. Adam. 
2. Dare. 3. Area. 4. Meat. 18. (Two point) 
(a moral) (or) (adorn a tail) —To point a 
moral or adorn a tale. 19. 1. Sin, ire, net. 2. 
Ale, lea, ear. 3. Can, are, Ned. 4. Pin, ice, 
net. 20. (House) (T on TEX) — Houston, 
Tex. 21. John Underwood, Andover, Maine. 
22. (G E NIUS (H) (ewe) (sou) (T) (IT’s) 
(5) (FRO) (1000 = M) (tea) (he) (block) (&) 
(withe) (THE) (S ell) (EEP —) (chisel) (H) 


(egg) (IV’s) (IT) (LI F E) —Genius hews | 


out its figure from the block, and with the 





SQUARE WorpD. 


. 1. Awild animal. 2. A state. 3. Exist- 
4. Enemies. 
Hone Kone. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


sleepless chisel he gives it life. 23. Ball, Tea, | * 


More=—Baltimore. 24. (The) (Kin G) (eyes) 


(M) (barking in safe) (T) —The king is em- | 


barking in safety. 
3. Numitor. 4. Otho—JuNno, NERO. 
Opal. 2. Pale. 3. Aloe. 4. Leer. 
27. A 
EMU 
ELEAK 
HARRIER 
ARCTICFOX 
HIPPOCAMPUS 
AMERICANBISON 
COCCINELLAS 
LADYBIRDS 
HALIBUT 
BASSE 
COW 
N 
28. Names of Authors (left hand). Sumner, 
Hood, Byron, Butler, Logan, Buchanan, Web- 
ster, Fish, Ewing, Newton, Tennyson, Ham- 
ilton, Wilson, Burns, Shakespeare, ‘Irving, 
Chatham, Bret Harte, Bonaparte. 29. 1. Salt 
Lake City. 2. Winchester. 3. Donaldson- 
,ville. 4. East Greenwich. 5. New Hamp- 
shire. 6. Sacramento. 
30. P and B 
. I “c 7. 
‘a, 3 
ae 


25. I. Jason. 
26. 1. 


1. PerturB 
2. Idea L 
3 Nie U 
4. Kit E 


2. Ulubre. | 








HIDDEN CITIEs. 


33- 1. That hen shall be killed. 2. He ate 
voraciously. 3. They were all on donkeys. 
4. Did you ever hear of amber lining? 5. That 
rat is bonny. 6. O, Anna, radishes are cheap! 
7. The boys hulled the peas. 8. Abel fastened 
the door. 9. William Tell shot an apple off 
the head of his son. 

CLOcK. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 





HEAD WORK. 


PuZZLE. 


35. Iam composed of 4 letters. 
My whole is a drop of water. 
My 4, 3, 1, is a quadruped. 
My 1, 3; 4, 2, is to separate. 
My 4, 3, 1,2, is equivalent to %. 
My 3; I, is a preposition. 
My 2, 3, 4, pertains to corn. 
My 1, 2, 3, is a drink. 
My 2, 3, I, is what the man said to his horse. 
My I, 3, 4, is put on streets. 
My 3, 1, 2, is the preterit of a verb. 
New YorRK. 


SPECS 


AcRosTIC. 


37. 1. A vision. 
liar class of duck. 
fortune-teller. 
ally be. 


2. To elevate. 3. A pecu- 
4. The ancient name for a 
5. What we should gener- 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


38. 1. Bruises, or small hollows. 2. Origi- 
nal, or fundamental. 3. A very rapacious and 
powerful bird. 4. A record, or place where a 
record is kept. 5. Affectation of piety (re- 
versed). 

It is at my centres that you do my initials 
and finals. 

CoLLecE. 
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39. 1. Gone. 2. A girl’s name. 
4. A narrow fillet. 


3. To clip. 


Honc Kone. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


SS eas 
' Fath hinder 


ENIGMA. 


41. Iam composed of 20 letters. 

My 4, 14, 10, 2, is to conceal. 

My 11, 19, 18, 17, 12, are troublesome birds. 

My 20, 3, 8, is a kind of leather. 

My 13, 1, 7, 16, is a covering for the foot. 

My 6, 5, 15, 9, is acceptable to all. 

My whole is acknowledged to be Oliver 
Optic’s best work. 


REBUS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Missouri, 
Mississippi, 
Amazon, 
Michigan. 
Loquax. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘* Epiror 


hi oF OLIVER OptTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, | 
Boston, Mass.” 

MoneEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


Now for it! 
midable stack of letters, and must work our 
way out; and so without any preliminaries we 
begin. 

Horatio’s last rebus is not quite up to his 
usual high standard, and therefore — can he 
guess the rest? If so, we will not say it! 
suggestions as to prizes will be duly consid- 
ered. — Cap. I. Tal must have had a capital 
time during the holidays with his parents; 


few boys can boast such a valuable list as he | 


sends us. All we have to say is, Glad of it; 
and by your actions show the givers that you 
both merit and appreciate their generosity. — 
Wilbur C. Brown always writes very accep- 
tably, and we shall hope to hear from him 
frequently. — Loquax is A. — Wild Oats have 
not been sowed quite long enough to come up. 

James F. Ross, ‘‘ out west,” is a twelve- 
year-old, who has sent us a piece of poetry 
very creditable for so young a person. — Yan- 


kee Boy can take much encouragement from | 
the history he sends us of the ‘‘ smart young | 


ian;"? we are glad he reads instructive books. 
— Walt, 1204 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
has stamps and coins for sale. — Here is a boy 


who unites the mental and the practical; he | 


says, ** {i have derived pleasure from reading 
your entertaining stories and eating peanuts 
at the same time”! He also tells some funny 
stories of his home adventures, and tells them 
in such a very clever way that we almost sus- 
pect his big sister or brother, or that wise 
mother of his, who will not let him go out in 
the cold when he has. the measles, helped him 
a little. How is it, Ebenezer? — Will-o’-the- 
Wisp, Lock Box 28, Lebanon, Pa., is a cripple 


We are hidden behind a for- | 


His | 


| by hip disease, and this for a boy only twelve 
and a half years of age is a pretty hard case. 
He wants some of the boys to write to him, 
for letters cheer him very much. Now, boys, 
| here is an opportunity for you to do good, to 
| help in making some one happy; send him 
| some letters. 
W. Hopper thinks the Magazine ‘‘ splendid ;” 
| now we have hopes of this same young Hop- 
| per, if his judgment is as correct in other 
| things as in this. — Thanks, Tom, for your 
good wishes; as for the head work, it is hardly 
| up to our high standard, although it is very 
creditable to you. — The first part of the rebus 
| sent by Rusticus is very good, but the last part . 
is defective. —Of course we cannot explain the 
| ** Kitchen Garden Rebus;” this is the very 
thing we want the boys and girls to do! — 
Homo has started on a long journey if he pro- 
poses to traverse the whole field of woman- 
suffrage, or ‘‘ rights ;” as to autographs, “great 
men” are doubtless often annoyed by the fre- 
quency of requests for autographs, and to 
answer them all is no small tax upon time. 
To be sure, the request in itself is complimen- 
tary, but sometimes even compliments become 
wearisome by their frequency, although we 
| never have been troubled in this way! 
Prospero will prosper if he keeps on. — The 
rebus by Richard III. is under consideration. 
— Nemo’s photograph, which reaches us from 
far off Rome, we shall place with those we 
bought in the Piazza di Spagna. — Friend 
Beebe’s composition is quite good, and we 
| commend him for his effort; we shall scarcely 
find place for it, however, as our regular con- 
tributors fill our pages with such admirable 
matter. ‘‘Cheap work” is never satisfactory ; 
let all work be well done, and it will usually 
be well paid for. — Our Buffalo friend is in 
error; we endeavor to judge of articles sent 
us by their merits alone, and without any re- 
gard to authorship, and must be allowed to 
possess at least a reasonable amount of can- 
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dor in this respect. — Moss Rose A. — Chica- 
go Boy ditto. — Sailor Boy’s amusing note 
is received, also his complimentary verses; 
thanks for both. — Skates will find the quota- 
tion he inquires for in Cardinal Wolsey’s 
Soliloquy, at the close of the third act of 
Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 

A sorrowing parent writes us of the death 
of a child, and says, ‘‘ He read the Magazine 
with much pleasure; and I think it was useful 
to him.” We and all our boys and girls ex- 
tend sympathy to this family. It makes us 
sad, too, when our circle is thus broken by the 
hand of death, and we will only try the more 
earnestly that all, parents and children, shall 
find our pages “useful.” In circumstances 
like this, such praise is especially pleasing. — 
A friend writes us from Bethlehem, Pa., of a 
public entertainment given by the members of 
the Moravian Day School, in which two of 
our Magazine dialogues had the posts of hon- 
or; the audience was large, and the receipts 
over two hundred dollars! Smart school- 
children, and — shall we say it? — excellent 
Magazine. This winter is a good time for 


other schools to ‘‘ go and do likewise.” 

Callie Q., one of our twelve-year-old girls, 
tells us, in a very creditable little poem, of a 
“*Farmer’s Home,” and we copy her opening 


stanzas. 


Firmly builded of rafters of oak, 
The house of the farmer stood 

On the side ef a hill, commanding the sea, 
And near to a shady wood. 


Rudely carved was the quaint old porch, 
And near it was the well ; 

And in the meadow, green with grass, 
The sweet spring bubbled and fell. 

He lived contented with his lot, 
Though ’twas a toilsome one. 

He looked upon his waving crops, 
That he himself had sown ; — 


He looked upon his comely wife, 
With brow ne’er stamped with care ; 
Upon his daughter, sweet and mild, 
And for them breathed a prayer. 


We thank our ‘‘ Anonymous” correspondent, 
who spells w#¢zZ with a double “1,” for cor- 
recting a mistake in our December letter. — 
We have so many of the same kind on hand 
that we must decline Geo. L. Ogy’s acrostics. 
— Selah writes a very good letter from Pensa- 
cola, Florida, and sends an enigma which we 
shall publish just to set our ‘‘ land-lubbers ” 
guessing. It has astrong flavor of salt water. 
— Net quite, Handy Andy. — We furnish but 
one style of cover (at fifty cents) for the Mag- 
azine, so that our patrons can always be sure 
of uniformity in their volumes. — We have not 
space this time for Quachequo’s favors, but we 
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shall be glad to hear from him again. — U. S. 
Peck will find the work he inquires for in six 
volumes in Bohn’s Classical Library, and can 
obtain it from any prominent bookseller. — 
In regard to the prize rebus, we were com- 
pelled to ‘‘ draw a line” somewhere, in order 
to protect both ourselves and our friends from 
imposition; there will be, as in all such cases, 
individual instances where the rule may seem 
rigid, but we made the best plan that our inge- 
nuity could devise. (See Pigeon-Hole Papers.) 

We shall be most happy to lecture H. E. G. 
whenever the Bureau sends us to his vicinity. 
Except in the pictorial department, we do not 
think the English juveniles compare with the 
American. Most of them are so very juvenile 
that they would not suit our correspondent. — 
Pansy rather mistakes the nature of anagrams; 
the transposed letters should make an intelli- 
gible word or sentence. — The rebus by Bru- 
tus is A. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Lewis Boysen, 
198 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. (stamps and 
coins). — Zollicoffer, Box 804, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, wants some New York correspondents. 
— Charles A. Cotton, Ansonia, New Haven 
Co., Conn. (coins, birds’ eggs, and stamps). 
—Foster A. Lilly, Albany, Nemaha Co., Kan- 
sas. — W. N. Collins, Box 55, Andover, Mass. 
— Skates, Box 522, Pittsburg, Pa. (amateur 
papers). —Emerson D. Allen, Box 234 Bran- 
ford, Conn.—Jos. E. Janney, 1429 Lawrence St., 
Philadelphia (telegraphy). — Eugene Griffin, 
of the United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y., wishes to correspond with J. W. 
H. — Vindex, Canton, Ill.--W. Henry Day- 
ton, Box O. P., Cairo, Greene Co., New York 
(music and the drama). —C. Burleigh & Co., 
89 Middle St., Portland, Me. — Harry Dore, 
824 Greenwich St., San Francisco, Cal. (am- 
ateur papers and stamps). — Henry C. Bute- 
nop, 606 Filbert St., San Francisco, Cal. 
(stamps). — James Baxton, Draw 15, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. (stamps). — Printer, Townsend 
Harbor, Mass. (amateur printing).— Mine- 
ralogist, Lock Box 660, Providence, R- I. — 
Johnny Ainsworth, Saugerties, New York. — 
Deacon, 39 Oak St., Portland, Me. (pho- 
nography). — A. N. Blodgett, Yonkers, N. Y. 
(stamps and coins). — Charlie, Box 190, Bel- 
fast, Me. (coins and curiosities). — Theophi- 
lus Thistle, Box 623, Hartford, Conn. (amateur 
papers): — F. W. B., 154 Charles St., Boston, 
Mass. (minerals). — John I. Carmichael, 1526 
Wallace St., Philadelphia, Pa. — Uncas Leath- 
erstocking, Wilkinsburg, Alleghany Co., Pa. 
(foreign stamps).—-N. K. Williams, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.— Parry R. Solger, page U. S. 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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E feel like preaching one of our short 

sermons. It will be for both young 
and old, and we are sure it will not be long, 
and hope it will not be dull— in fact, one of 
those remarkable productions that will both 
interest and instruct. 

There is a great deal said and written about 
the amount of study to which the school-boys 
are subjected; about hard lessons; about 
study out of school; about injury to mind 
and body, and a score of other dire calami- 
ties to which our boys and girls are now ex- 
posed by the present school regulations. It is 
the almost universal cry that the school-chil- 
dren are overworked, and that their minds are 
cultivated at the expense of their bodies. We 
do not say but that there is some truth in 
these criticisms. There is doubtless too much 


of the high pressure kind of instruction, and 


boys and girls suffer from it. 

But there is another side to this picture, and 
one that shows how easy it is to be inconsis- 
tent. While parents are alarmed at the over- 
work of the schools, and anxious in regard to 
the mental and physical health of their chil- 
dren, they still insist that all their reading 
shall be instructive, that their books shall 
contain solid information, shall have a little 
science, a little history, a little geography, a 
little of this and that which can be comprised 
under that very convenient phrase, ‘‘ general 
information.” Now, this is simply carrying 
study into what should be mental relaxation; 
the child’s wearied mind gets no real rest, but 
is kept at work on the ‘ acquisition-of-knowl- 
edge” principle. There is no genuine rest of 
mind, no radical change in mental operations, 
no cheerful letting down of the child’s powers, 
and a calling into play of the jolly side of 
youthful life. 

These over-anxious parents do not seem to 
understand that by this course they are only 
adding to the evil of which they so justly 
complain; their boys and girls have no true 
mental rest. It. is all very well that some 
books for children should be instructive as 
well as entertaining, but after a child has ibeen 
studying well at school, it is wrong to con- 





tinue the study longer, and make his story- 
books into text-books. Work and play should 
alternate in mental as well as bodily opera- 
tions, and a child’s reading should be simi- 
larly diverse. 

There is a small-sized ‘‘ moral” to all this, 
which we wish both children and adults would 
heed. In selecting books for light reading, 
for relaxation and recreation, if you find a 
book entertaining, and also wholesome in its 
tone, whose influence can be only for good 
on the mind, do not trouble yourself to look 
further! Do not look for science, for history, 
for biography, as a general rule; do not seek 
to cover up a pill of knowledge with a sugar- 
coating of entertainment; but. let the child 
really enjoy himself, without even a dim sus- 
picion of solid information concealed. Do 
not be afraid of ‘‘ sensation,” if it is not over- 
done, and too rank; let mental work and 
mental play alternate, and then there will be 
less cause for anxiety over the evils of our 
school system. Of course it is well to have 
books for children’s reading that contain in- 
formation on different important topics; but 
we mean that it is not well to make our books 
of entertainment into text-books. We knew 
an excellent clergyman who in the midst of 
his sermon-writing would leave his study, go 
to the family sitting-room, ask for and join in 
a genuine negro melody, or some pleasing 
piece of music, and then return to his ser- 
mon. He understood the laws of the mind 
well. After close thinking and writing for an 
hour or two, he was weary and felt that his mind 
needed a total change in its workings, and so 
he took the opposite extreme, and gained the 
rest that he needed. Now, suppose that he 
had left his sermon and taken up Bacon’s 
Essays, or Wayland’s Moral Philosophy! 


. Therefore we say, — and it is a big ‘‘ therefore,” 


— do not be afraid of interesting books, even if 
they do not contain information on all topics; 
do not be afraid of excitement, so long as it is 
healthy; do not keep young minds always on 
the high pressure system of instruction. The 
body suffers under food that is too nutritious; 
there should be some waste matter, some “‘bran” 
with the wheat, and so it is with the mind. 
Thus endeth our little sermon. 
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Words by FRANCIS 8. SMITH. Music by CHARLES A. WHITE. 
Voice. 


great *city she wanders a - lone, 
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that have fled— on some one who sleeps with the 


Call - ing on some one who sleepswith the dead. 


* In this measure apply the words in the first verse to the small notes. 
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Hopelessly lost in the city’s vast ome. 
Sadly she warbles a plaintive love song 
Looking around her, but looking i in vain— 
For a loved face she will ne’er see again, 

For a loved face she will ne’er see again— 
Wild is her dark eye and frenzied her air, 
And her white brow is convulsed by despair, 
But not a wicked thought enters her heaad— 
She only seeks for a lover that’s dead. 

She only seeks for a lover that’s dead. 


3 


What will become of her out in the street ? 
Heart-sick and foot-sore—no happy retreat, 

Who will take care for her, where can she go? 
Wretched, forlorn, and o’erburdened with woe, 
Wretched, forlorn, and o’erburdened with woe. 

No one on earth can the wanderer save, 

And she will only find rest in the grave. 

Guard her, bright tangels, where’er she may tread, 
Seeking in vain for her lover that’s dead, 

Seeking i in vain for her lover that’s dead. 


+ In this measure apply the words in the third verse to tie small notes. 
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